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Stanwood’s lecture on newspapers, delivered last Monday 
evening in the admirable course planned by the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 


well filled; for Mr. Stanwood is an interesting writer, 
and he has intimate knowledge of the subject of which he 
writes. The succeeding lectures in this important course 
will also be given, from week [to week, in full 
journal. 


in this 





As for the criticism which Mr. Stanwood passes upon 
the daily newspapers of this day and their tendencies, 
we think that it will be sustained in its general applica- 
tion by the judgment of thoughtful men. That there are 
newspapers which appeal to intelligence and not to love 
of sensation, which give the news of the day its proper 
value, which are cleanly and healthful, and whose cdito- 
rial expressions are not moulded by ‘counting-room’ 
influences, we all know. Also, we know that they are 
among the most prosperous, in a sound commercial 
sense, of any inthe country. Butthere are enough of 
the other sort to warrant Mr. Stanwood's condemnation 
of the tendency and his call for an effort at reform. The 
fact seems to be—although Mr. Stanwood does not fully 
recognize it—that the monthly magazine and the weekly 
paper have taken the place of the daily journal to a large 
extent in this country. I[tis to these that thinking men 
have come to look for the deliberate opinion which was 
found in the daily newspaper in the days whenthe world 
moved more slowly, and itis on these that the people 
have come to rely for much of that direction of opinion 
which the editors of the dailies once gave. But this 
does notimply that the daily newspaper must be given 
over to sensationalism without hope of rescue. The 
pendulum of popular fancy probably has swung as far 
as it will go in that direction; the next movement will be 
a return to sanity. 


The most notable international court of arbitration 
since that which sat at Geneva and settled the Alabama 
difficulty assembled on Thursday at Paris. It is the body 
in whose hands has been placed the determination of 
questions at issue between the United States and Great 
Britain as to jurisdiction in Behring Sea and the control 
of the seal fisheries there. The members of the tribunal 
of arbitration are: For the United States, Mr. Justice 
Harlan of the United States Supreme Court, and Senator 
John T. Morgan of Alabama; for Great Britain, Lord 
Hannen of England, better known by his old title of Sir 
James Hannen, and Sir John Thompson of Canada; for 
France, the Baron de Courcelles; for Italy, the Marquis 
Viscounti-Venosta, erd for Scandinavia, Judge Gram of 
the Supreme Court of Christiana. In addition to the 
members of the court, distinguished counsel are present 
on the part of Great Britain and of the United States. 





There are five questions submitted to [this august tri- 
bunal for determination, covering those points over 
which the two governments have been wrangling in 
polite diplomatic fashion for eight years ;’and when these 
questions are answered the final settlement of the difi- 
culty will be easy and undoubtedly will be prompt. This 
arbitration is a lesson in peaceful methods for the whole 
world. It marks adecided advance in civilization and 
humanity. Indeed, if the world were not pretty well ad- 
vanced already in this direction, there would have been 
fighting between British and Americans long ago over the 
Behring Sea seals. Anotber point of interest, though a 
minor one,is the discarding of the French language, 
which has hitherto been regarded as the only tongue in 
which diplomacy could express itself. The proceedings 
of the court of arbitration} will be conducted in English, 
and although the record will be kept in French, it will be 
accompanied by an English translation. 


A curious episode of the civil war, or growing out of 
the necessities of that time, is brought to mind by the 
death on Monday last of Mr. Charles Burrill at Concord 
in this state. The ‘Burrill claim’ was famous in local 
legislation and litigation for twenty yearsor more. It 


1895. 


TO-DAY. arose out of the efforts of the city of Boston 
quota under the last draft for troops, in 1864. 


We give considerable s ’ veek I Ldw | 
8 onsiderable space this week to Mr. Edward | become difficult through the enormous prices demanded 


SINGLE COPIES 
FIVE CENTS. 


to fill its 
Volunteer- 
ing has practically ceased; the hiring of substitutes had 


for this service; and the bounties offered by cities and 


O | towns, although increased to a very high figure, had 
ur 


readers, we think, will find the space which it occupies | 


ceased to be attractive. In this condition of things, Mr, 
Burrill came to Boston and offered to contract to fill the 
quota of the city at a specified price per man. He did it, 
relieving the city from the necessity of finding between 
| six and seven thoasand men. A considerable number of 
| these, however, were not new men, but were ‘credits’ due 
to Boston on earlier drafts which Mr. Burrill by ingenuity 
and influence and hard work procured to be recognized 
onthe rolls at Washington. Because of this fact, and 
also because the contract was made by Mayor Lincoln on 
his personal responsibility and without direct authority 
from the city, payment was refused, and it is only a few 
years ago that Mr. Burrill compromised his claim for 
$40,000, nearly all of which was consumed in counsel 
fees. This incident is not altogether creditable to the 
city of Boston; forthe service rendered by Mr. Burrill, 
no matter how he did it, was real and important. 


On certain observances of Easter, high-churchman 
and low-churchman and no-churchman are in warm and 
human accord. One of these is the beautiful work of the 
Easter flower-mission, which to those sick and in'prison, 
;to those desolate and oppressed, carries the glad and 
sacred Kaster message, written in Heaven's own language 
of fresh flowers. The mission has no fund, but is from 
year to year wholly dependent on the contributions of 
fiowers, and of money for the purchase of flowers, sent 
by those to whom its gentle and tender service makes 
appeal. No more fitting ‘Easter offering’ can be made, in 
kind charity’s name, than the sending of such contribu- 
tions; which, up to midnight of Saturday, Easter Even, 
will be most gratefully received by Mr. 0. E. Mills, New 
England Conservatory of Masic, or Mrs. E. M. Gosse, 
6 Grenville street, Roxbury. 





The cosmopolitan character of American citizenship 
has had a curious illustration in the action of the city 
council of Chicago, which set apart St. Patrick’s Day as 
a holiday forthe city employés, and followed this by 
distinguishing the birthday of Emperor William of Ger- 
many in the same way. The Mayor of Chicago seems to 
have a sense of the absurdity of this, for he has ad- 
dressed a message to the city council sarcastically sug- 
gesting there are several other foreign potentates and 
saints who should be remembered in the same way. ‘If 
the catalogue,” he says, ‘‘of dead and living saints and 
monarchs be not sufficient to exhaust the secular days of 
the year, I would suggest that the council, as a change, 
appropriate the few remaining days by closing the city 
hall in order that we may commemorate the birth of some 
American hero.” We are notin danger of having too 
many holidays in this busy, practical land; but such as 
we have ought to be American in their character and their 
meaning. 





An appeal is made by the State Board of Agriculture 
to all citizens, and especially farmers, fruit growers and 
horticulturists in the eastern part 9f Massachusetts, to 
lend their aid in the warfare against the gypsy moth this 
year. The appropriation made by the Legislature for 
| the extermination of the moth is not sufficient to admit 
| of making a thorough search over this part of the state; 

hence this solicitation for assistance. Mr. Forbush, who 
| is director of fleld work under the special committee 
having this matterin hand, writes that thus far the moth 
has not been seen outside the region where it was found 
in 1891, notwithstanding all reports to the contrary. 
‘The work done toward the extermination of the pest in 
1892 is described in a pamphlet issued by the Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, illustrated with colored 
plates of the moth in its various stages of development 
and photographs of scenes of its ravages. This pamphlet, 
| which is mailed free on application, is of considerable 


{ 


| interest. It not only tells but shows what has been done 
‘in saving forests and orchards from injury by these 
insects, and it points out very clearly what remains to be 
‘done and the way to do it. 
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LT H Curiously enough, we take it for granted in America | like the prince in the comic opera, who oyu, tome sin 
TH E COMMONWEA * that evéry man shall read; if he cannot read, he may go |>Y 4” increase in the dog tax, the wily agen <a 
and perish. ‘Served him right” is the verdict of the | himself that it will not cost him anything 
ae ae corer. Thus the warning to the traveller in any wild- | !ways the option of raising the prim um . 
emg eee a ¥ p pres erness is, ‘‘Look out for the engine.” This is virtually Let us look for a few moments at our past a, ; 
BOS TUM: SATHEDAT: MARCHE 35, 1006. the warning, whatever the wilderness may be named and | reatment of some improvements y ave becom, 
whatever sort of engineis to be avoided. This warning ™0st essential, for in our experier we may Dethen 
COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. is printed in large letters for the traveller to read. We &%i0 some points for future guida: The elevay 7 
— say we have done our duty then. Vain for the poor man Cme to us in crude form, and throu, T €XDeries 
Marcu 25, “History is philosophy teaching by ex- to reply to us when he picks up the pieces of his carriage | We learned at length how splendi lapted it way 
ample.”— Dionysius. and one or two buckles of the harness after a catastrophe ©ncourage and spread a conflagrat In the bes 
Marcu 26. ‘No onels out of the reach of misfortune; | which was only not fatal—vain for him to say that the wooden construction of the buildings Were ah 
no one, therefore, should glory in his prosperity.”—S. Jetters on the signboard above his head were wholly un- | 0 suit its needs, it found the best azinah. « 
Richardson. intelligible to him. Whose fault is it that he cannot | the full play of its most destructiy, S. Tt hag 
Marcu 27. ‘‘A difference of taste in jokes is a great read? “It is no fault of ours,” we say, ‘and he will | tamed somewhat by legislation, ° P 
strain on the affections.”—George Eliot. know better another time.” We say that he has had an | improvement of the surrounding co a 
Marcu 28. ‘When there is no peace, there can be opportunity to learn how to read, and we have taxed our- less destructive ; but in fact, samed is s ef 
no feast.”—Clarendon. selves and built school-houses and appointed teachers | to-day in the spread aortas 18 proba uD cous 
Marcu 29. ‘I do not propose to have the love of my/| that he should learn how to read, and if he does not to that of the electric Wire as oe 
God put into a foot-note.”—Dr. Crosby. | know how we say, be it observed, that he deserves in- | The pra aagenarsphe a | ga: 8 
Marcu 30. | stant death by a locomotive as the punishment for his weaters ad tiger ke tere a ir sin risks 
“Only asweet and virtuous soul, obstinacy. life and property. a es . " 9 Wa 
Like seasoned timber, never gives.” This Is rather a remarkable bit of the assertion of the | '*® demand thatthe gas be made i : 
—Geo. Herbert. | community of its rights over the individual. The com- | Permitted to enter,the houses? By ‘ 
Makcu 31. ‘How little fatigue there is in the ser-| munity that makes it is really bound to give every in- | Course would at once wArike every t \ An a 
vice of God and man, compared with that in the service | ducement to the student that be shall avail himself of the |CUlous in the extreme. The change was mad 
of self !"—Mrs. Chant. privilege which is involved. First among these induce- bouses themselves, which were const 
—_—- —_—- ments is giving him something to read wh’'ch is worth the possible danger. Here wate) | \ 
(HE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF MASSACHUSETTS reading. our hous:s to ward off all possible da: It , 
a We do not set a great engine running and then give it | duty to place our methods of const: 
We have no indication of our advance in civilization | nothing to do. It is not enough to teach every one in the | Vative a plane that the risks wal , A ‘ 
more satisfactory than the arnual report of the commis- | nation to read and then give him nothing bat baggage — = ra pete nae on W 
sion on the public libraries of the state. The number of | tags and danger signals for reading. If [ initiate my boy | selves discountec . 3 is the iN ‘ 
public libraries in Massachusetts is probably larger than | into the mystery of numbers, I ought to give him an idea which we have giv = a _—- a oe . Wires ar 
can be counted in any other community of the same popu- |of the mysteries of algebra and geometry and what | fault, in that they carry ae odagti arting 
lation. By the very wise provisions of our recent legisia- | grows from them. It is not enough that the people of lt is maby times more our owo fault th 3 Spark 
tlon, arrangements are now made by which the state | the nation shall read the placards in the street, whether | in our methods of constraction the tra gunpow 
treasury gives a slight assistance to the smallest towns | they advertise tragedies or comedies, mustard or pepper. | ready to be — tate Sea 0am 
in which any difficulty might exist in the formation of |[t is not enough that they shall be satisfied with any- It is of neg admittec ors i ya 
such libraries. It is really to be hoped that in a very | thing ephemeral, and even the daily newspaper in all its | constructiun = Paignianete but it ns ha 
short time every separate township in Massachusetts | pride has to acknowledge that it is nothing more. The | cally the realization a = 1s oomgien ne, tha 
will have its own public library to be freely used for | time has come—it came long ago—when man, woman and |chants need great —s ood tiga splay 
the benefit of each and all its children. | child have a right toclaim the very best for reading. We | goods, that fire-froof “ne powgnge wii 
The surprising thing about all this is that the neces- | must throw open to them the gate of all past history; we | Upon owners ee mone pe as i 
sity for such libraries did not earlier force itself upon a | mast throw open to them the other gate to yesterday's | std siom © : re mb ato beaam 
people like ours. Here was John Adams, saying that research and discovery. We ought to open to them the pesatoem eer woe si Aig so : re i 
every man and woman ought to receive a liberal.educa- | path through the garden in which the poets sing for them, | fora epee OE ab < a . a sae om eenenaalea 
tion; but how impossible that liberal education if every | in which Shakespeare portrays for them men and women estan a delicate matter ~ : : : i ‘ bees: 
man avd woman must be satisfled with the few books | like themselves, in which Dante leads them through hell | offerto pay high insurance sede : ang 1s but cour 
which can be brought together in a separate household. | itself to purgatory and heaven. lent storeroom cannot pens peri nly “ su 
On the other hand, how certain that by the law of se- The gifts implied in such suggestions are not gifts for | Struction pated do _ ot sed eee he ‘ | 
lection those people who want a liberal education will | any upperten thousand in the world; they are not dia- | matter to compel = bevetond 7 = apes . aires 
find out the means for study in that line of life to | monds or rubies to be locked up inthe safety vaults for structed to reer . om a th woh a kad 
which the good God has calledthem, if within reach of | the unhappy people who are imprisoned in palaces; they | ple is one to waren Mo 1 ge oa Se 7 ne = 
every home there is at least a collection of most impor- | are the inflnite bounty of God for all sorts and conditions ppd st gt ec " er be , 
t standard books with good reference books. of men. , A Bes : ets . fe 
“— determination is now evident that such institu- sicccagileilheasaing elspa odie ney AM “ei re 
tions shall really existeverywhere, that within reach of iia pies ee : rie 4 eae 
every home cate be pia opportunities as I have de- WIRES AND FIRES. is > agg nage a I pene oe i pi 
scribed. Indeed, it is clear enough that this nation Most prominent among the thoughts which have been acre pie ty ae ceniaialiate for the preset 
from the beginuing has meant to strengthen the hands suggested by the recent great fires in this city are those > at nesclogaa setae regrooceie airy atin 
of its government whenever and wherever the govern- covering the relationship between electric wires and fires. pei spin with common-sense buildiuz regulati 
ment acts for eacb and all in the establishment of popular The importance of this is evidenced by the fact that the | pie a oR pe ee “a 
education. Thus the fathers determined that one child wires seem to be the scape-goat of the underwriter, the ca etic aap paliding wae constract oni te 
should have the same chance as another child. Gradu- fire department and the builder, and it is time that their | ae may cosh Meeeren as mu 
ally, in the establishment of their armies, they deter- | jations to the buildings were better understood. Ata! 7 oelinh ne the building. Is not the 
mined that every man must bear a gun, and that not the | recent investigation here, the cry, ‘Bury the wires,” was | iy cm legen rh ee 
one military class, but the whole nation, must serve the | almost a watchword, and one might almost infer that the rah RR the e1 
state. It followed, when they came to questions of suf- | placing of wires underground would free us from the | the sgh teak as ton Mae ies of , wir 
frage, that they gave the suffrage to every man who had dangerous elements which now surround us. There is m ACE: aioe sielicaiie isthe tad f 
carried the firelock and had risked his life for his coun- | pot the slightest doubt that fires and numbers of them i sg? eh Pa gate bake \n sts © 
try. So when, in any city, one wanted to fulfll the | pave resulted from the roultiplication of electric wires, | sadasttin csmineeliined and je the remcds = feat 
Saviour's demands, and give the cup of cold water to | which Tom, Dick and Harry have been assiduously put- bone lies our safety. Jo 
the brother who was in need, the people of the American ting up everywhere for the past twenty years, without | oe 
cities, as by instinct, saw that this water must be cold iy, slighest regard for personal or property rights. It is | HISTORICAL SOCIET!. 
water, thatit must be pure water, that it must be God’s ‘true that for many reasons, wsthetic and practical, these | fapenesennconennen 
water, not defiled by human filth or iniquity. And— wires ought to be placed underground, as they have been The papers by Mr. Andrew MacFar!: avis relat 
without asking under what power they did this—the in some cities which we continually deride as being |to historical work through organiz sociations 
great cities, as by one step, marched forward, so that pehind the times. But let us not do this fancying that | Massachusetts, published in late issues « anurans 
the beggar might wash in water as pure as that which we are ridding ourselves of danger from fire from electric have naturally aroused much interes jee 
flowed for the baths of a palace. The American law is wires. | publish bextaulon aiev@eie. Mr. De sketches 
that, if the necessity Isa necessity for each child of The relationship between wires and fires is of two | the pert Stansachesette gocieties e034: storica 
God, and ts the same for each child of God, to each orders: First, the establishment of fire, and second, the | work, completing the series which rough 
child of God it shall be given at the pablic charge. ) obstructions which they impose upon firemen when they | geyeral numbers and probably be tt! st aac 
That child may be blind; still the state devises the | are at work. But neither of these motes, it seems to me, potent a estate 
method by which he shall be taught to hear, Poor thing, |is worthy of consideration beside the enormous beam of | Responses are already beginning 
he may be deaf and dumb and blind; still the state folds | jrrational, fire-spreading construction. We are living | request for information regarding add ‘ae 
him in her arms, soothes him on her bosom, and you find wing fr 


that by some magic or miracte she has taught him how to | 


speak, how to remember, how to think, and how to live. 
In such determination, in that the meanest and the worst 
shall be nursed and cherished as the noblest and best, the 
state does not Know the meaning of the word ‘extrava- 
gance,’ 

It is clear enough that when street Arabs, or dreaming 
ladies, or men of affairs are lured into the crypts of our 
libraries, we are going to have a suffrage more pure, ad- 
ministration more strong and finance more simple. And 
it really is an essential feature of our system not only 
that pecple shall be taught to read but they shall have 
something worth reading. 














in an age of progress, every step of which may bring published last week, among which is ' 
with it changed conditions of life, and we do not know | pr. Winslow: 

what the morrow has in store for us in the way of con-| To the Editors of The Commonwealth : 
tributions to our comfort, our convenience or our busi- | ~~ Seosmnthen Ms. Davia eake for 
ness advantage. Our present method of constructing | historical onusaieals oat eatedee the Ar 
buildings is such that advance may at any moment find ‘tate in his list, I venture to suggest t! 
itself confronted by increased danger of communicating PLORATION FuND, whose American how 
or io 9a pa and be know very well that we cannot - iaaiiaine may properly be added to his 
allow such risks to interfere with our desires. In this: er : : lled 
the underwriter helps us out. He says to us, ‘We know ee ee 


that the construction of your building is faulty, we know the state for a portion of such meeting 
that it may at any moment cause injury or total loss to | doing historical society data a good ser’ 
other buildings about it, but if you will pay usan increased b w 


) premium, we will insure you just the same.” And then, Boston, March, 1893. 
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VSPAPER IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
I. 


Wewspaper and Our Young People. 


THE NEV 


The 


ny EDWARD STANWOOD. 


tthe Old South Meeting Honse, March 20, 
oa of the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
icine + the reason why I have been asked to oc- 

os » this course of lectures is that I happen 
sg aie | for some years, In @ position of re- 


sie «iitorial conduct of a well known and 
. eriodical for young people. I do not, 
— -» that ip the assignment of my topic the 
aeailn course desired that I should consider 


ut of the reading of such a periodical 
Y ‘ mpanion by our boys and girls; but 
wos that do exist, and that should exist, 

f the land and the newspapers so 
cuitableness of our public journals to 
ation of the young. It is not to an 

nt of experience in the management of 

at L invite you, but to a serious consid- 

t moral problem. The modern news- 

im through which we all receive what- 

f curreat events we possess. Such a 
vcome fully recognized as one of the 

a! parts of the education of every manand woman. 
easy ides gradually into manhood and womuan- 
a” iper with each daily issue recruits its 
ters {rol e rising generation. .Then the question 
. ‘ well or how ill does the newspaper perform 
sg fynction as the greatest and most universal of educa- 
Can we trust the popular newspaper in the hands 
yy young people, with confidence that their tastes 
Or must we fear that their minds will 
» more or less perverted—that they will get good and 
from the reading furnisbed them in quite the wrong 


roportions ? If we find that the most successful news- 
ers of our times—those which our sons and daughters 
lj surely read, a8 soon as they begin to read any news- 
er _if we find that these journals are chargeable with 
» grave faults that we hesitate to advise our children 
begin the daily reading of them—what then? 
if your ears reported to you the cry of the newsboys 
» Washingtou street this evening, you heard, after the 


ronounced titles of the evening papers for sale, the 
yrds, “Full account o’ the murder!” This newsboy’s cry 
syaried from day to day in the last word only—for we 
ge always assured that the paper contains a full account 
-ww of a prize fight, now of a suicide, now of a fire, 
wr ofa railroad accident, now of a strike, now of a riot 
-imys of one of the unpleasant things of life. But, 
wisiever may be its terminal word, this cry may be taken 
site text of a sermcn on what the newspapers for the 
not to be. And I might go farther ard 
seert that the typical cry of the newsboy is a cautionary 
signal for the journal which the grown man and woman 
also should avoid reading. But the newsboy is in no 
suse responsible for the contents of the sheet which he 
fers for sale; and if our ears are offended daily 
dy bis selection of what seems to him the striking 
cident of current intelligence, is he not, in his 


> ovel 
young ought 


umble way, imitating and echoing the plea of the editor 
who urges, in answer to criticisms, that he is forced to 
pveto the public what the public wants? 
Let me not underestimate the difficulties under which 
* conscientious editor labors, who really desires to 


wrve the present age and to fulfilhis calling. He cer- 
winly sees those journals most prosperous, gaining in 
culation and in advertising patronage, which take the 
west view of what is ‘news,’ which seek for the froth- 
®t writcrs of special articles, and which are most reck- 


ess,dogmatic and frivolous in their comments upon 


gach nnhli 


4 public affairs as they see fit to mention. The temp- | 


4000 to 


snpete for a share of their prosperity, by 


coming inane and superficial like them, is tremendous. 
They seem to be right when they suppose that a public 
which bas been educated to crave the sensational, to be 
ered by t serious things of life, and to look upon 
‘iertainment as the first and instruction as the last 
"ason for reading a newspaper, will not be attracted by 
‘paper which excludes sensations. And, deplorable as 


th. ¢ 
we 1act may 


be, it is nevertheless the fact that few news- 


pers of the present day resist successfully the tendency | 
“Win public Savor by catering to the depraved tastes 
Yuich the lower order of newspapers have created. This 
equivalent t 


saying that there are few newspapers of 
ty that are fitto be put unreservedly into 


St Dands of 5 


young people; and that isa proposition I 


Qe present 


prepared to maintain. 
" ibe State goes toa great expense to establish and 
UDdtain 


a schools where our boys and girls are taught 
ee ‘ human knowledge. Their memories are 
ined, their reasoning powers are developed, the noble 


Ne of Q story are set up before them, an effort is 
®t lay the foundations of a broad culture and to 
toute in ther 


4 80 interest in all that makes for what is 
ee eg The church supplements and assists 
~ eal nich goes on in the homes of all right-think- 
ve 'S8, lostillingin the minds of the young senti- 











ments of morality, of integrity, of purity, and teaching | probahly looks only at ‘the general news, and possibly 
searches for any dispatch that may come from Boston. 
On the second morning he glances also at the headlines of 


them to love what is true and to despise falsehood and 
baseness. Does the newspaper second the efforts of the 
school, the church and the home? By no means. It 
undermines and overthrows the work so carefully and 
expensively done. It introduces its readers to the socie- 
ty of criminals. It finds its heroes in the prize ring. 
Its comments upon public affairs are frivolous {In tone 
and are butexpanded bits of dogmatism. Journalistic 
enterprise teo often forbids that an editor take time to 
investigate the authenticity of news before he prints it; 
the fiction of editorial infallibility just as often forbids 
him to make a frank confession of error when he has 
been misled. Thus the newspaper exempts itself from 
the moral law which enjoins truth and condemns false- 
hood, and its readers soon learn, in politics at least, to 
estimate lightly the sin of a lie told against their party 
adversaries. 

If it be true—you can judge if I exaggerate—that the 
lesson the young man or young woman will learn from 
the daily newspaper largely neutralizes the lessen he or 
she is taught in the school and the college, in the church 
and the home, then surely either the painstaking efforts 
at education area useless and costly mistake, or the 
newspaper stands in need of radical reform. 


In what I have already said, and in that which I feel 
it to be my duty to say more in detail and more explicitly, 
the superficial hearer may fancy that he detects the tone 
of the pessimist. I wish to say, therefore, as emphat- 
ically as possible, that in this matter as in all others I 
fully believe that the errors of the time are errors that 

| will speedily be corrected. A few years ago a some- 
| what famous essay was published under the title, ‘Are 
| we better than our grand-fathers?’ A candid answer to 
| that question must be in the affirmative. We are better 
| morally, we are better physically, we are better mental- 
ly, than any generation in the past. This is not to say 
that the present generation does not commit mistakes 
from which the last and preceding generations were 
free, but the history of mankind shows that faults are 
gradually eliminated and every age makes an advance 
upon that which preceded it. Soit is with respect to 
the particular subject we are now considering. The 
faults of the newspaper, serious as they are, are curable. 
Tbey may almost be said to be superficial because among 
men who make the newspapers today, I truly believe, 
|are many who have the disposition and lack only some- 
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he local news. The next day something ‘in thecolumn 


attracts his attention and he reads it through. Before 
he has been in the town a week he would be extremely 


i 





thing of courage and something of opportunity to carry 
out the needed reforms. 

The question of the proper relation of the really con- 
scientious editor to his constituency is, it must be ad- 
mitted, an extremely difficult one. In the first place we 
must admit candidly that In only rare instances is the 
editor solely responsible for the character of the paper 
which be makes. It is unfortunately too true that in 
most cases the business department controls the editorial 
department, at least to this extent, that it insists upon 
a paper which will sell, and it requires the editor to 
conform in his way of presenting things, as well as in 


taste of the time. It is to the counting-room, asI may 
designate the business department, that we owe the atro- 
clous appearance of all our papers; and when I say all I 
make no exception; for I do not know a single daily 
paper in the country which is not ready to sacrifice the 
convenience of its readers and its artistic appearance to 
the demands of advertisers. A few papers still make a 
feeble resistance as regards one page or another. One 
of them will refuse to insert advertisements in the middle 
of its first page, another will refuse to sandwich edito- 
rials and advertisements; but for the most part a place 
on any page of any newspaper can be bought for money. 
A graphic representation on a small scale, of one of our 
Sunday papers where the advertisements were colored 





| 


}apy crazy patch-work quilt that ever was made. 


But to return to the more important matter, perhaps, 
| of the character of the contents of the newspapers. How- 
| ever infallible and omniscient and omnipresent the editor 
may be, he is not omnipotent. Ihave no doubt that were 
the greedy hand of the counting-room removed from the 
\throat of the editor our newspapers would show an in- 
stant improvement. 
A second difficulty which must be conceded arises out 
|of the magnitude of papers as they are printed to-day. 


| 1t has become impossible for one man to supervise all the 
| departments and to make sure that nothing gets into the 
| paper of which he would disapprove. To be sure, there 
‘js a remedy for this, for it is possible to establish de- 
' partments and to lay down rules in such & way that one 
| person shail be responsible for all that appears of a cer- 
| tain class. 

In the third place, the editor has only a part of the 
| elements necessary to solve the {problem whether he is 
really pleasing his readers ornot. The test of circulation 
is but a partial and not a wholly accurate test. I may il- 
lustrate the matter in this way: I willsuppose that one 
of us goes uponja short visit to some city where he has 
never been before, and on each morning buys a leading 
| daily newspaper of the town. On the first morning he 


the things which he presents, to the suppesed public | 


| apt to turn to the local news immediately after having 
run over the paper by a thasty glance. The explanation 
of all this is that most newspapers bestow more care up- 
on local news than upon ‘anything else. So jfar as the 
reader is concerned, he is simply gratifying an acquired 
taste. The editor has made most tempting to his morn- 


ng appetite something which is really neither nourishing 


nor palatable. The editor’s view of the matter is that 
his success inthis department shows that local news ts 
what his readers want, whereas it really only shows that 
if he had bestowed equal attention upon more important 
matters he would have aroused adesire for something 
much better worth while. 


Again, the editor necessarily takes account of the fact 


that his constituency is mixed. It is entirely {proper for 
him to endeavor to provide something ,to the particuiar 
liking of every class in the community except the vicious 
class. It may be admitted that his entire object would 
be defeated were he to presume upon the Intelligence, the 
knowledge and the seriousness of all his readers; but 
while all this is true, is it not also true that an editor may 
cater for all tastes among right-thinking people and yet 
establish much narrower limitations of what he will print 
than most of the newspapers of the present day do? And 


is it not necessary,for every editor who has a conscience, 
to establish those limitations and to confine himself 


strictly within them? Is it not the duty of an editor to 


take his stand firmly at some point and refuse to yield, no 
matter what the consequences to himself? Unless this 
view of the editor’s duty be accepted, we must conclude 
that the newspaper, as it exists to-diy,is extremely apt 
to be harmful in some ways to the adult reader, and that 
it cannot be placed in the hands of young people without 
danger to them. 

Let me repeat and emphasize the situation which these 
questions create: There is at hand bat one regular 
source of information upon the events ‘of the time—the 
newspaper. However well or ill the ,intelligence of the 
day is presented, it must be taken directly or ,indirectly 
from that. It is extremely important to interest 
young people, and to interest them more and more as they 
come to manhood and womanhood, in the history of the 
times. Consequently oneis impelled on the one hand to 
urge youth to become students of the newspaper; and on 
the other hand, if the views ,here presented are correct, 
one can only do so with a feeling that so much harm ts 
mixed with the good that the interest in the grand affairs 
of the world which we wish to excite will be more than 
neutralized by that in the petty things of life which the 
newspaper so much magnifles—to say nothing of the 
tendency there may be to create an impression that the 
moral code taught in the home and in the school and 
church is not of universal application. 


Let me specify, by a single illustration of each, some 
of,the offences which are committed by even the better 
class of newspapers, to emphasize the point that the 
newspapers practically exempt themselves from the opera- 
tion of the ordinary rules of human morality. I believe 
it is universally admitted that famillarity with the details 
of crime diminishes our abhorrence of crime; that , mak- 
ing a hero of a criminal leads directly to an increase of 
criminals. We have driven ‘Jack Shepard’ jand ‘Claude 
Duval’ from our libraries, and no one «cf us would 
like to see either book in the hands of his children. 
Yet the enterprising newspaper of the time is never go 
enterprising as when it has a murder case to investigate, 





[aon within the last few months we have seen ,an almost 
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| 


concerted effort onthe part of our newspapers to pre- 


black, the headlines red and the plain reading matter | judge in favor of an accused person a shocking case of 
| green, would present a more extraordinary diversity than | murder which may be parricide. Still more recently we 


have seen our newspapers printing a long interview with 
a condemned murderer on the morning of his execution. 
It would surely be impossible for any man to maintain 
that such a publication possessed other than a morbid in- 
terest, or that the publication could do anything but 
harm. ‘These examples typify a whole class of offences 
which are open to a double objection: first, that when 
read, particularly by the young, they familiarize the mind 
with crime; and secondly, owing to the tendency of most 
people to be attracted by personal gossip, they “exclude 
from the miud far more important and valuable matter. 
Another class of offences which are extremely common, 
is the publication of false news. It is perfectly true, 
as every’ editor will tell you, that it is quite out of 'the 
question for a newspaper to investigate before printing 
the intelligence which reaches it from all_parts of the 
worid. The organization of a modern newspaper is one 
of the most wonderful and efficient pieces of machinery 
ever devised. The promptness with which the intelli- 
gence of any event which has occurred in any part of the 
world is transmitted tothe four quarters of the earth, 
and the speed with which it is published by the news- 
papers that receive it, may well excite our deepest admi- 
ration; and surely a delay in such publication until the 
truth of statements could be ascertained would be toler- 
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ated by no oneof us. But this does not excuse a news- 
paper for misleading its public any longer than until the 
next issue. It does not excuse a newspaper for publish- 
ing statements which it has ample time to verify and 
which it may easily ascertain to be totally false. It docs 
not justify a newspaper in withholding the correction of 
its own statements wh'ch it has learned to be untrue; 
yet thisis an offence which is constantly committed by 
most of our newspapers. A damaging report concern- 
ing a political opponent is sent to and printed by one of 
these pewspapers, and although the authority for the 
assertion is entirely unknown, and in spite of the fact 
that before the paper is off the press the person accused 
may himself declare over his own signatare that itis un- 
true, we too frequently find the irresponsible accusation 
without the responsible denial. This is so common a 
fault that it is needless to dwell upon it. 

Once more, we have the altogether too common fault 
of insincerity, open and avowed. I could name to youa 
newspaper, one which is open to very few of the object- 
ions [ have already specified, which nominally supports 
one of the political parties and which numbers among its 
editors and reporters hardly a single adherent of that 
party. I could name to you a former editorial writer of 
Boston who was writing radical articles upon one side of 
politics up to a certain Saturday night and who began, 
by an engagement with another paper, to write radical 
articles on the other side on the following Monday morn- 
ing. 

Now while it is undeniable that American newspapers 
have ina certain sense grown broader and more enter- 
prising inthe last quarter of a century, and are continu- 
ally reaching out into new flelds and covering the old 
fields more completely, yet we might say that the news- 
paper of this time bears the same relation to that of the 
olden time that the great corporation or the trust bears 


to the old.time merchant. The time-worn saying that | 


corporations have no souls might be paraphrased into 
‘The newspaper has no conscience;’ that is to say, there 
is no single parson connected with any newspaper of the 
present day, so far as I am aware, whose conscience con- 
trols the couduct of the paper; who regards a misleading 


article a demoralizing article, or an insincere article in | 


any partof the paper as an offence the respousibility of 
which rests upon him, for which he must apologize to 
his readers and auswer to his conscience. In this respect, 
at least, the newspaper of today is distinctly inferior 
to that of the past. We allof us laugh at the confidential 
manner in which the old-time editor inform :d his readers 
that ‘‘we were confined to our house by an attack of sore 
throat,” or of the remark which ‘‘we made to our better 
half.” In those times the editor was the paper. So long 
as Horace Greeley lived, for example, the readers of The 
New York Tribune could be sure that that great and 
sincere man either approved of everything that appeared 
from day to day in the columns of his paper, or that he 
gave a picturesque rating to the man who offended. 
Whatever else the newspaper has gained, it has lost the 
feeling of interest inthe paperon account of the per- 
sonality of its chief,conductor. There can now be but 
few of the leading newspapers in any city of the country 


which are recognized as the organs of the personal | 


thought of a single man. Thus the newspaper has lost 
unity of purpose and the force which comes from the 
leadership of astrong man, urging all his assistants and 
and associates forward ina single deflnuite direction. And 
at the same time the public have lost the feeling that they 
are being led and guided by one who, whether right or 
wrong, is sure of his aim and discharges his duty, as it 
appears to him, under the control of his own conscience. 


But let us turn from the criticism of newspapers as 
they exist to the more practical questions which those 
criticisms raise. Whatis to bedone? Let it be assumed 
that the evils of the day have resulted from the perver- 
sion of the public by a misconception on the part of the 
journalists of what the public requires. It nevertheless 
remains true that the popular taste is’ perverted. Prom- 
inent as the objectionable features are, they are not too 
prominent for the average reader; consequently if an 
improvement is to be made it is necessary first to over- 
come the craving for sensationalism which has, in some 
way, become a part of the popular taste. This work can 
be done only by going to the fountain-head; it can be 
accomplished only by arousing inthe minds of the coming 
generation of readers an interest in more important 
things. But it can be greatly helped by the strong and 
concerted action of all who are now readers of the news- 
papers in convincing editors, still more in convincing 
those who employ editors—those who have the power of 
the purse—that some at least are not satisfied with 
highly seasoned chaff as food. One thing which every 
right-thinking person ought to dois to express his or 
her mind plainly to the conductors of newspapers which 
transgress the true but unfortunately obsolete rules of 
editorial morality or propriety. The newspaper count- 
ing-room assumes that an increase of circulation, or the 
maintenance of the former circulation, is proof that the 
journal is hitting the popular taste, yet all the time 
nine-tenths of the readers may be buying and reading 
that newspaper, one for one reason, another for another, 
and all protesting mentally against its general tone. 





We may read our usual morning paper every day fora 
year, and every day feel inclined to object to something 
or other which we find therein, and yet not once take 
the time and the pains necessary to give the conductor 
of that paper our opinion of his work and our deep sense 
of his shortcomings. 

There are, of course, two ways at least in which such 
information may be conveyed, and I can assure you from 
personal experience that there is a helpful way and one 
which is quite the reverse. An editor, like any other 
persoo, is able to recognize his friends and his enemies 
in their correspondence. The men who write our news- 
papers are, for the most part, sensitive and high-toned 
gentlemen. Many of the errors into which they are led 
-~and I repeat that they are grievous errors—are not of 
their own choice, or the result of their heedlessness, 
but, as I have said, are required of them by their masters 
tn the counting-room or are suggested to them by the 
apparent success of error. Very few of them, Iam 
sure, would fail to appreciate a friendly criticism; few 
of them would be unaffected by such criticism; many of 
them would be glad to receive the opinions of critics 
and pass them on to the publisher as proof that the 
journal was not meeting the public demand. On the 
other hand,,no editor, I believe, would be profited by a 
manifestly hostile criticism, nor would he pay any atten- 
tion;to one to which the writer was ashamed or afraid 
to sign his name. Remember that, although the editors 
of papers are not usually publicly announced as editors, 
it is almost always known who they are; and a certain 
partial and iudefinite responsibility rests upon them for 
what'the paper contains. The anonymous critic there- 
fore endeavors to avoid even the slight responsibility 
which is involved in the use of the editorial ‘we;’ and I 
can assure you his objections and criticisms are quickly 
consigned to the waste-basket and are forgotten as soon 
as they have disappeared in the capacious depths of that 
receptacle. It isin all cases essential, if one wishes to 
make upon a paper a criticism that will have any influ- 
ence, to speak with the tone of a friend, no matter how 
indignantly, and to have the courage to sign one’s real 
name to the criticism. 

Another course which the reading public should adopt 
is toselect from all the newspapers that are available 
those which offend the least in the respects mentioned 
and patronize those exclusively. I am aware) what can 
be said in opposition to this course, namely, thatthe 
papers which violate the rules of propriety most are 
| also those in which the real news of the day is most 
|}comprehensively presented; and that the refusal of a 
| Single person to buy a paper would be ineffective as a 
| reproof, inasmuch as the loss woald never be perceived. 
But with respect to the tirst objection it may be said 
jthat itis not strictly or universally true. The news- 
| pspers which contain the biggest head-lines, the most 
| atrocious illustrations and the most objectionable reading 


matter are frequently those which sacrifice first the | 


| important news at home and abroad. We cannot expect 
javywhere, unfortunately, a continuous record of the 
| intelligence of the day whichis worth being remem- 
|bered. But such matter is more apt to be thrust ints a 
corner or exclvded altogether by the sensational news- 
|papers of the time. As for the second objection, it is 
{nothing more than the plea that one imust not do his 
'duty because others do not theirs. It istrue that the 
|loss of a single subscriber or a single regular purchaser 
\of a paper would not be perceived, but the loss of a 


hundred or a thousand, were all to take the same course, | 


might be perceived. As this isa matter in which con- 
certed action cannot be arranged, the only course one 
can pursue is to say that such and such a paper does not 
deserve to live and is unfit to be read by young people, 
and therefore should under no circumstances be supported 


by a right-thinking man or brought into his household. 


Such js the attitude which all who desire a reform of 
the press should hold toward objectionable news- 
papers. If it were taken by all who think that the press 
of the time is objectionable and demoralizing, it would 
give an opportunity for the complementary action of the 
person or persons who must, after all, carry out the 
reform, namely, publishers and editors. The present low 
estate of the nc wspaper press is largely ascribable to the 
action of one strong man. To be sure there had been a 
deterioration in certain important respects before his 
star arose above the horizon into the firmament of jour- 
nalism, but the worst features of the modern newspaper 
are his work. He purcbased a certain old newspaper, 
which had been respectable and unsuccessful, put the 
price of a copy down to a low figure, introduced the 
wretched pictorial feature, presented with the greatest 
promineuce all the trivialities of life, and thus secured a 
great circulation among those who crave sensstionalism 
and relish the most debasing personal gossip. His 
success was so great—so amazing, I may say—that he 
found imitators in other cities, and each of those who 
copied his idea most closely, and even exceeded him in 
its execution, obtained a like success. It is scarcely 
wonderful that, with such an example before them, other 
newspapers which would have been decent and respecta- 
ble were, so to put it, forced to imitate the great demor- 
alizer more or less. 
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| ruin, so it is entirely possible for some 
‘to show that a newspaper which 
correct ideas, and which is fit for 
/can achieve no less marvellous a sy 
|of you suppose that a newspaper o/ 
‘size, which, while it sacrificed a \, 
iby excluding rigidly everything unr: 
| read, catered to another constit 
|simple language and attractive form 
(of the world which it would be 
which substituted conscience f 
and candor for cynicism—do you 
journal would fail to establish its 
and powerful? No one could exp: 
est success of such a newspaper wo 

| prosperity of the lower order of jo 
of Harper’s Weekly does not mea; 
The Police Gazette, but the existen 
Harper’s Weekly does show that 

| appetites and instincts of mankind 
make a weekly pictorial journal hig 





There is another department 
which I have hardly yet referred, | 
| overlooked—the editorial. The fa: 
| Wrought as much havoc with this part 
, as with the rest. If one were to exa 
| old journal of New York or Boston, of { 
|; would be found to be extremely 
; matter, so far as quantity is conce: 
| higher character than the articles 
One would find, perhaps, a single 
with possibly one or two editorial paragr: 
there would be nothing but the one lead: 
‘single article the editor himself wo 
“spent hours of careful investigation and } 
|It would represent not merely his co 
| mental process by which he reached them 
| Of the article would find himself so t 
that he would be able to discuss the su 
| had read articles on the opposite side ly 
| form not only an independent but a ca: 
is hardly necessary to say that the art 
paper of to-day would not thus help 
thinks he must ‘cover’ every subject wh 
in the dispatches, and particularly the int 
is latest received. It is regarded as « 
enterprise to print on the editorial page 
'events that reach the office long after midi 
while it is perfectly true that a trained edito 
tomed to think quickly and tw write rapidly, and 
mental discipline consists largely in estimating t! 
of daily events, can interpret for you 
occurence much more intelligently than you 
it yourself, yet the off-hand thoughts of : 
great value. Nor is it helpful to be supplied w 
ing but a dogmatic opinion. The taste of th: 
is interpreted by the editor of the day, is for shor wi 
brightly written editorial comment. Th 
time, I make bold to say, is better thought 
ene of our Boston newspapers, or any on 
papers of some other great city of 
fancy your son left to form his opinions o: 
subject by reading that newspaper. 

Let us take as an example the silver q 
this part of the country there is almost unani: 
side of this question, for we all believe t 
standard would be injurious, and that th: 
must be maintained. In another part 
public opinion is quite as unanimous on t 
Yet that public opinion has been formed 
I may say, cnintelligently. People hav: 
dictum of the newspapers which they read 
am aware, no journal in the United States ha 
to discuss the silver question thorough|) 
in clearand exact ianguage the fundamental p! 
of the contention of either party to th: 
This is a subject which has been most promiuenty ™ 
fore the public since tue year 1876, whent 
for ‘the dollar of the fathers’ began. | 
newspapers to give their readers 
argument for or against silver is am 
fact that not one person in twenty who! 
tell you why he believes that the free 
would lead to the loss ofthe gold sian 
be able to carry the process of reaso: 
three steps, but he could not stand fl\ 
the argument and proofs which a thor 
silver man could bring upon his side. 
cause the silver man is right in his pri: 
his reasoning, but because he has at his 
which the anti-silver man does not know 
andthe silverman gets the better in th« 
because the editor has given to his r 
forlogic. Inthe western states the r 
silver papers has an equally superficial } 
question, and would be put to logical ! 
formed opponent of free coinage. 

The United States has lately been bro 
relation with the political systems of the ' 
before. The joint agreement with Germany 
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groase t8 7% ~ -ert them from the petty things which | That entire edition was cancelled anda substitution | 
” i wspaper gossip. It is necessary made which avoided the mistake. Now I have no de- 
=” ae r to this, to show what an immense fleld | tailed knowledge of the methods employed in other 
yrely $0 Fh ‘e newspaper to instract and to excite | offices where the better class of young people’s literature 
we eds of its readers. The opportunity | is published, but Lam entirely "prepared to believe that 
gn wn away. No paper, so farasI am in their own way they take as great pains and endeavor 
was aD8 vs entered into the subject thoroughly or even | to make their work as perfect as, we do. 


‘if wou listen to the conversation of 


papel 2 . Js with the considerations which must of acompetent and responsible chief, who should be 


10 


tly and on the broadest grounds. 


V i 


“ew York journalist that the people are willing 
fas + writer will help them to think. 
is I 
¢ 
snisa 
-oyng. It may be an agreeable diversion, at least, 
oom woat must have’seemed tu you a doleful view of the 


dreto emphasize what { have urged as to editorial care- 


ees and criticalness. For while nothing closely like 
vethods can be applicable to the daily newspaper, yet 
sible that we may find in them hintsat principles 

d are available to the newspaper proper. 


ple with which we start is that nothing shall 

ed to W | the objection may be made that it has 
irious, even in the smallest degree, to the 
isor morals of young readers. The paper depends 


tssuccess largely upon the fact that fathers and 
rs feel that it is safe to put itin the hands of their 
ren without first examining its contents. 
the first place, there isa corps of trained readers 


woo have been carefully instructed by long experience as 
sracter of the matter which may be printed. 


Every manuscript sentin by contributors is read by three 
seexperts, each of whom places with it his or her 
ots, W 1 have been made without the knowledge 

what others have written. The manuscript is then 
sobmitted to the editor, who has three independent judg- 


otsupon its merits. Ualess the judgment is unani- 
ily unfavorable, he reads the manuscript himself and 
uikes the final decision as to acceptance. Every con- 
ior whose manuscript is accepted is notified that the 
work is sabject to editorial revision, and, inasmuch as a 
great many of these contributors are not fully aware of 
é limitations to which we are subject, you may believe 
al in DUmMerous cases such revision is extremely thoroug 
ao¢radical. After acceptance, the manuscripts accepted | 
ng any week are submitted to the careful reading and 





ting of one of the assistants, for the purpose of taking 
t[atjonce all that may be objectionable, and in some 
ses Of making desirable additions. The make-up of the 
per for the week having been arranged, it is submit- 


another avsistant who has not yet seen any of the 
matter, and who,therefore comes to it with an entirely 
‘si mind. Itis his work to go through each manu- 
rith the most extreme care, not only to paragraph 

, but to cut out every sentence and clause 
“al may be objectod to, to see that previous editing has 
“todscured and confused sentences or made the story 
a € inconsistent with itself, and to make the Eng- 





“oF the whole paper as correct and elegant as possi- 

The make-up{s then returned to the editor, who 
sO reads every manuscript most carefully and tho- 
roughly to 


a five a final revision and to edit what has al- 
ey Deen edited by thetwo assistants. Only then is the 
e putin type. As soonjas the),proof of 


ady, itis submitted not only to the proof- 


“per ready to 


“ay page is ri 


ntelligence, the readers of news-| paper office render impossible even a tithe of such care, 
i; that not one of them has been sup- | yet a thorough system of departments, each in the charge 


While the necessary haste and hurry ina daily news- 


Every year adds to the white list of Easter songs, as 


rican policy. The proposition to acquire | Nevertheless, that we do make mistakes may be illus- | every year brings its new story of lilies. And every year 
oe contrary to all the former practice of trated by an incident which took place less than a year | more wistful, more passionate, more personal grows our 
4 finer opportunity was neyer given to edi- | ago in the office, when it was decided after one hun- sympathy with what the lilies breathe and the carols 
edorded by this still pending question to | dred thousand copies of a certain issue had been printed |sing. Foras the years pass we no longer say, reverently 
a f the entire community in great public | that a regrettable error of judgment had been committed. | 


but with steady lips, ‘the dead,’ but piteously with lips 
that tremble past control, ‘our dead:’ and on our own 
pathway falls the shadow of that awful Question on 
whose blackness Easter-tide alone sheds light of hope. 
> 2 

Soon we shall sit in the twilight of Easter Even. The 
hope of spring is in the air, and the spring’s wistfulness, 
perhaps voiced only in the gentle odors of the awakening 
earth, perhaps in the lisping song of April rain. There are 
lilies in the room: and to these far forests send greeting, 
in the breath of pine that steals from the low-murmuring 


newspaper what it should be—a text-book that may be 
beginning, I suppose that I am _ here| placed in the hands of the young—is a reform starting 

ise Lam connected in a somewhat re-| with the reading public and compelling the editors to 
the Youth’s Companion. [ think I}join init. But, as I have said, a single strong personal- 

4t paper, without you accusing me of ityin the editorial profession might indicate to the 
e purpose of advertising it, that reading public the path of improvement. Every infu- 
vad of American weekly periodicals for|sion of new blood in the body of journalism is there- 
fore to be welcomed. The times call for the entrance 
into this noble profession of vigorous, right-thinking 
of daily journalism, if I describe to you | and earnest young men. There is no occupation more 
the methods of that paper. I doit simply with a attractive to one who desires to exercise an influence 
noms upon his generation, than that of an editor. It is his 
function to observe and to interpret every event of 
importance occurring anywhere in the world. He has 
not toask the people to listen to him and learn his opin- 
ion. His readers are eager to know whathe thinks. 


even when they do not krow on what grounds they are 


What is needed to purify the press and make the 


I'bey are allready to accept his views. They take them 


formed. The feeling that what one writes will mould 
the opinion of a whole community jis enough to satisfy 
the vanity and ambition of any man. But journalism is 
full, too full, of men who have simply fallen into the 
fashion of thetime. We all know what happens when a 
young woman marries a reprobate in order to reform 
him. When she has discovered that the task is too 
much for her, she becomes demoralized and too often 
joins him in his vices to keep him company But it is 
possible to reform the newspaper. And the age cries 
out forthe man who will poini the way toward better 
things, and make the daily journal a text-book of knowl- 
edge for people of all ages, and a worthy aid to the 
school text-book for those who are now youth, but who 
in a few years will become the leaders of thought and 
the men of action. 


FLEETING SHOWS. 
FORE-LOOKING TO EASTER TIDE. 

God hath sent His angels to the carth again, 

Bringing joyful tidings to the sons of men, 

They who first at Christmas thronged the Heavenly way, 

Now beside the tomb.door sit, on Easter-Day! 

so sang, one Easter-tide, the great Bishop who will 
keep Easter with those who triumph, having learned the 
secrets of Death. 

°° 

There is that in Easter which calls forth song from 
every singing soul. Christmas has its carols; but they 
are hearth-songs; songs of lowly love, and homely, sweet 
coptent; songs of tender, human good-fellowsbip and 
cheer. But Easter calls the world from the hearth-side 
to the great open, where spring winds breathe, and where 
brooks breaking from their icy prison, trees thrilled with 
budding life after their winter sleep, new grass pricking 
up greenly throughly the mould of the hid seed’s grave 
preach the Resurrection and the Life. Song mounts 
Heavenward with no checking roof between. Christmas 
is the festival of dear human beginnings; Easter of full 
and Divine accomplishment. At Christmas, Love came 
down from Heaven to earth; at Easter, Love woos earth 


up to Heaven. 
*’ * 
= 





*9GLLO another most competent assistant, whose 
* ‘is to take nothing for granted, but .to investigate 
“very state 


tia. « 
“~~ Dames and 


pOrases, all historical statements, all mat- 
. .. erning geography and similar branches in which 
OF might possibly have occurred, are each rigidly 


tired into a, , 
Af “into, aud if necessary a correction is made. 
mie “ais, Lhe proof is submitted to the editor, who final- 
7 PQ88e3 the nacac 
hath es the pages and they are sent to the electrotype 
ath 

Itwonla 3 
make va be absurd for me to assert that we never 
Take mistakes i, 
of ina stakes in statements of fact, or that no errors 


eh Pg are committed in deciding what is suitable 
rebre ‘s UOsuitable, or that printers’ blunders do not 
“Fin the paper; but I do assert that all the pains 


Which seem } 
Possible to ensure correctness are taken, and 


U thstis capable of verification. All scien- | 


The joy of the human Easter is the joy of highest 
|}hope. On its haman side it is the hope of humbly 
| accepted promise; not of things touched and seen. It is 
| significant that on Christmas day men are moved to carry 
| to their poorer brethren gifts which to them have been 
| given and from their poorer brethren withheld; gifts of 
| human comforts of sweet food and warm clothing, and 
| the wherewithal of hearth-fire, and all things which make 
' the physical life good to live. But at Easter they carry 
to the poor the gift of flowers; flowers that preach the 
hope which rich and poor have in common, that from the 
sced of the mortal may rise the flower of immortality. 


fire. The faint organ-notes that steals across from the 

if this great public issue is to be held accountable for violations of carefully devised and | great church opposite lend themselves to one and to 

rigid rules, would quickly do away with many of the | another song of death and immortality, whichjrises frag- 

further illustrations. The newspaper | evils that now result from a lack of supervision. News-|mentarily, in wistful thought. To listen to those songs is 
ve conducted its readers step by step | papers should be as prompt to punish the offences of too | to set one’s self in harmony with the'mood of the week of 

‘argument to a definite conclusion, | enterprising reporters as they are to recoguize the suc- | sacred days now almost dawning. Shall we not, for a quiet 
future will do the same when some | cess of those who_bring in some ‘exclusive,’ no matter | hour, thus listen? 

ynstrates to the abject imitators of a | how trivial. 


Let the fall sense of your mortal 
Rush upon you, deep and loud, 
As ye hear the thunder hurtle 
From the bosom of the cloud. 
Happy places have grown holy: 
if ye went where once ye went, 
Only tears would fall down slowly 
As at solemn sacrawent. 
Household names that used to flutter 
Through your laughter, unawares— 
God's divinest could ye utter 
With less trembling, in your prayers! 
*’ 
* 
How did the Lord keep Easter? With His own! 
Coming to Mary, as she sat alone, 
With face and form all tenderly the same, 
Unto the very sepulchre He came. 


And I do think as He came back to her, 
The Heavenly mansion may be all astir 
With feet that crowd each other in the way, 
Seeking their own upon this Kaster Day! 


* * 
* 


Here, one day, O Lord, our only 
Trust, shall sound Thy feet 

Coming up the pastures lonely, 
In remoteness sweet. 


Coming tn the dim, the golden 
Dawn, ere shadows flee, 

As Thou ca mest in ages olden 
Walking on the sea. 


> * 
* 


I dwell, as in the days of yore 

They dwelt, who loved and feared, 
When Christ within the fastened door 
Appeared and disappeared — 

I dwell as they who blest that day 
When Christ made void the tomb: 
Between a glory going away— 

Or glory yet to come. 


In a moment—dawn! solemn, sweet and clear: 

Lo! as Mary weeps, Someone stands anear; 

Asking of her grief ;—she, all her thoughts are dim, 

“If thou hast borne Him hence, tell me!"’ doth answer Him, 


‘“*Mary!*’ He saith—no more; shades of night have fled. 
Under dewy leaves behold Him;—death is dead! 
“Mary!”—“O my Master!" Sorrow speeds away: 
Sunbeams touch His feet, this earliest Easter Day. 


After the pains of death, all in a place unknown, 
Trembling, of visions haunted —and alone—alone— 

I too shall call on Thee, my Lord, my hope, my trust, 
Alone and all unclothed, even of this poor dust. 


I too shall hear Thy voice, O Lord and Life Divine— 
Lord, call me by my name, claim me since I am Thine; 
Thou there wilt stand and wait; I shall look up and see: 

In that new world’s first sunshine, | shall look up—on Thee! 


Dorotuy Lunpr. 





At least one newspaper scribe would flatter himself 
upon the superb realism of his {style could he know the 
extent of its power. The woman upon whom the joke 
falls declines to keep it to ,herself, regarding it as quite 
toolarge a joke for one. Itwas Moniay morning, and 
the woman was absorbing the details of the great fire in 
Tremont Temple, sharing the discomfiture of hotel guests 
robbed of their Sunday morning nap,‘and of-disappointed 
worshippers, barred out of, their §respective houses of 
worship. Sympathy and interest were at their highest 
pitch when the door bell rang and an agent called for 
sample boxes of toilet soap, left [previously to be tried. 
The maid appeared to inquire if madam would take any. 
Enwrapped in |her Sabbath atmosphere, the woman an- 
swered, ‘I shouldn’t be very likely to take it Sunday if I 
did.” The agent, who was in hearing, mildly protested 
that it was not Sunday, but left instanter—perhaps to 
escape the lunatic that he might well fancy was within. 
It took the woman a quarter of a minute to get down to 
week-day facts, but when she did she forgave that Sab- 
bath-breaker, though she had her opinion of the realistic 
scribe. 





Now that it is spring by the calendar, it is time to be- 





And if this be so, nor rich nor poor may know; but they 
may hope together, and so be brothers. 


gin to boil the ice. Wemust hold cholera at quarantine, 
this year, if it doesjinvolve some ,makeshifts. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Not far away, a tal] young tree 

Spreads wide its arms with eager leaves 
Breathing in life from all the winds. 
Below its broad roots seek as far 

For life and strength from mother earth, 
And arms and roots together form 

A sphere, perfecting, growing aye. 


But wait, if you forget the leaves, 

The limbs, the roots, and stand up close, 
And scrutinize the trunk alone, 

You find the bark is coarse and rough-- 
It is not smoothed nor ordered fair 

In patterns, aud no ancient moss 

Its imperfection glorifies 

As yet; the very haste in which 

The mounting sap builds out the tree 
So that you almost see it grow 

‘Tears, twists and cracks apart the shell, 
And leaves it hard, seamed and uncouth. 
Well; folks who'd rather see smooth bark, 
And trees clipped Into pyramids, 

May go and find them somewhere else— 
I guess I sort of like my tree. 


ADRIAN HALE. 
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In SPIRITAND IN TRUTH. Essays by Younger Ministers of the 
Unitariau Church. With an Introduction by the Rev. James 
DeNormandie. Buston: Geo. I. Elites. 


Mr. Ellis, who may fairly be called the Unitarian 
publisher, has sent Tue COMMONWEALTH, In this book, 
a work that will be widely read and, I believe, with 
great interest to many people. For itis a question 
unanswered, toward which many minds are turning— 
What Is the future of the Unitarian Church? And this 
book, of ove hundred and sixty-odd pages, deals ina 
way with that question, andif it does not directly 
attempt a set solution, it suggests along what lines 
Unitarian thought is moving in many quarters. 

It is a series of essays by many men; that means that 
there Is no unity of idea ranning through it—in this case 
absolutely nove. In fact, the impression given by the 
book as a whole is varied; light philosophy, in- 
completed science, poetry as fancy rather than as life, 
all these are mixed with a great deal of serious religious 
statement in the book; and toward the close of the vol- 
ume the reader finds distinct and frank theology. If 
one reads the volume backward, or takes it up bit by 
bit, irregularly, the impression left will, I think, be 
vague and confused. This is because what appears to 
meto be the body of the book js at the end. If, on the 
other hand, the volume be begun and finished in order, 
the reader will put it down with a feeling that whatever 
the premises with which the ‘Younger Unitarians’ start, 
however confused, however -little agreement there is 
amoug them, yet the conclusion may bea definite, firm 
body of active, practical belief, capable of embracing 
and absorbing all the elements; in fact, that there may 
be such a thing as a Unitarian Church. 

In a preface, the editors say: ‘‘The writers of this 
little book have aimed to speak out of their lives rather 
than out of their libraries ;” the witness of which !{s an 
admirable simplicity of statement throughout. ‘The 
united prayer of all the writers is that this, their book, 
may lead those who read it to a better understanding of 
the religious life of our beloved Church, and soto that 
great union of the whole Christian Church for which all 
Christians do now most truly pray.” 

Rev. James DeNormandle has written an introduction : 
“This littke volume represents a constructive tendency 
among the younger ministers of the Unitarian Church ;” 
and again: ‘‘For a long time the controversy in the 
early days of the Liberal Church could not even state the 
new doctrines without appearing to be in antagonism to 
the old; and so it wasa time of negations, of denials. 
In proclaiming the Unity, there wasa rejection of the 
Trinity; in showing the humanelementin the Bible, 
there was a rejection of plenary infallibility; in assert- 
ing the value of reason, there was an attack upon the 
authority of the Church; in the study of comparative 
religion, there wasa blow to the cherished idea that 
Christianity was the only religion; in welcoming the 

results of science, there was an overthrow of natural 
and revealed religion.” Mr. DeNormandie sees today a 
time present and coming, in which the statements of the 
Liberal Church can be wholly positive, when they shall 
have no relation to denials of past belief, but shall spring 
from their own foundation; and he then proceeds to 
introduce these essays. The fact that my own estimate 
of them, of the value of each, does not wholly agree 
with his, is an unimportant one. 

The essays are: ‘The Philosophy of Religion,’ by Rev. 
G. C. Cressey of Salem; ‘The Revelation of God in 


very 


Nature,’ by Rev. L. D. Cochrane of Littleton, N. H.; ‘The 


Bible as Literature and as Revelation,’ by Rev. W. W. Fenn; 
‘The Thought of God in the Bible,’ by Rev. F. B. Horn- 
brooke of Newton; ‘The Revelation of God in Man,’ by 


in Worship,’ by Rev. John Tunis of Boston. 


definition of Religion in his earlier book in philosophy; 


Albert Walkley of Brighton; and ‘The Use of a Liturgy 


There is no end to the making of definitions; I remem- 
ber with what disappointment I read Professor Royce’s 


here is a definition in Mr. Cressey’s essay: ‘Religion is 
& recognition of the supersensuous in some form arous- 
ing the emotion and reacting on the life.” Mr. Cressey 
treats the philosophy of religion in a careful way, ‘The 
Content of Religions,’ ‘Interpretation of the Universe.’ 
‘Natural and Supernatural,’ ‘Knowledge and Faith,’ 
being some of his sub-headings. ‘‘Faith is that feeling 
in man which on the one hand instinctively trusts the 
foundations of knowledge, and on the other the influences 
which humanity draws in regard to the future from a 
knowledge of the past and the present”; another defini- 
tion; and one always feels that in defining these things, 
religion and faith, there is more left out than is included ; 
consequently there is much that is unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Fenn begins with a quotation from Walt Whit- 
man (perhaps America’s greatest poet.) His essay on 
the Bible is in agreement with the work of the great 
Renan; he sees it as the expression of the life of a peo- 
ple, embodying the changing aspects of Hebrew life; and 
he admits no break between Old and New Testaments. 
There is the same tendency to definition that renders the 
book stiff and inharmonious, as it would not be if each 
writer went directly to the heart of his subject; we do 
not now require a definition and discussion of literature; 
nor the naive confession that ‘‘judged even by the strict- 
est standard the Bible deserves to be classed as litera- 
ture.” Such an error of taste would not be committed if 
less preparation, more expansion, had been the rule. I 
recalla phrase of M. Darmesteter, that ‘‘Le Bible en 
France est plus célébre que connu” ; a remark true outside 
of France; and Mr. Fenn insists on the need that the 
Bible be known as well as revered. Yet surely the writer 
does not exhaust his great subject, nor yet do it justice. 
Mr. Hornbrooke traces in Old and New Testament the 
Thought of God, in Prophet and in Christ, of God *'reveal- 
ing himself progressively,” as power, as righteousness, 
aslove. Mr. Crothersisas fond of quotations as Dr. 
Farrar, Canon, I believe, now Archdeacon; he is brief 
and strenuous in his essay on The Revelation of God in 
Man, establishing first his confidence in human nature; 
then God’s revelation of himself in Man through Love, 
Courage, Conscience. 
With regard to the last two essays in the book, whether 
one accepts their conclusiong or not one must, I think, 
admit a certain maturity of statement and confidence in 
them, a larger feeling in a way, as of something esta- 
blished and well built. The Christ is, to Mr. Walkley, 
what he was to the early fathers, to the men who framed 
the Nicene Creed. He finds no satisfaction inthe name 
Jesus alone, that is the man; nor in Christ alone, that 
is the ideal. Jesus Christ expresses to Mr. Walkley the 
whole idea, and I think he very justly claims unity of 
spirit with the early fathers; who, losing no part of the 
human in the Carpenter of Nazareth, yet saw gloriously 
the truth of what he himself had taught his disciples, 
and still teaches them, that man is not man, but God, 
child of the infinite, and so a sharer in it,of one substance 
with the Father. Soit was that the Church early saw 
the Christ in Jesus, the Son of Man, of the same nature 
with Him. Another distinction between Jesus and the 
Christ is this, that Jesus was the man as he appeared, 
recorded in history; it was his own ideal of himself, 
that fulfillment which every man dreams for bimself, 
it was the ideal Jesus who was the Christ. And the 
moral impact ofa man, if a personality, is ever the im- 
pact of the ideal of that personality. Inavery human 
way Mr. Walkley sees the Church Fathers struggling in 
the same way as men to day who have no inheritance 
from the past, to put this great conception, of the unity of 
God and man, into form. ‘It is the same old mystery, 
the same divine faith, the same sublime hope—God-man.” 
The last essay is on the liturgy, and is very complete, 
'comprehensive iu its scope and keen in its insight. Mr. 
Tunis shows clearly what a liturgy is, what are the con- 
ditions that call for it and what are not; he by no means 
demands a liturgy for all churches, but signifies where 
and by what manner of church ft will be wanted. Mr. 
Tunis was bred an Episcopalian, and perhaps no better 
man could have undertaken the subject fora volume of 
this sort. The reasonablness of a liturgy in the Unitarian 


haps itis not generally known that there isa Liturgical 
Committee at work and that certain results of their 
labors have appeared in certain quarters. [t will not be 
long before a book of common prayer for Unitarian 
churches will make its appearances. 

On the whole, if the book is remarkable at all, it is for 


tainly not generally felt; the other a superior bit of liter- 
ary work, firm in texture and comprehensive. 
has written of the authors as a body, “‘These young men 





Rey. 8. M. Crothers of St. Paul; ‘The Carist,’ by Rev. 





ing this. 


church is assented to, and its true nature defined. Per- 


the last two essays; the one containing an interpretation 
of Jesus not commonty held, I think, by Unitarians; cer- 


Someone 


do not pose as great scholars, or as superior to their 
brethren :” they say of themselves, that they ‘“‘speak out 
of their lives rather than out of their libraries;” yet, in 


hold one attention on such subjects as ¢) 
religion, God and the Bible; 
(not to be ungracious,) can these ques! 
handled and comprehended, except th, 
out of which the words are spoken be 
extent in those same libraries. 
of life and interest through them a 
stands as a concise suinming up, unde: 
popular form, of modern Unitaria: 
jects of God and man, the Bible, rey; 
last, not exactly in unison with the res: 
the Christ and a treatment of the litur, 
Unitarian worship. 


nor, in 


BOSTON’S SOCIAL CELI, 


CIVILIZATION’'S INFERNO; OR STUDIES IN 


By B.U. Flower. Boston: Arena Pu 


These studies of the coudition of B 


tenth’ are more or less familiar to + 
Arena, though since their publication 
they have been arranged and revised 
studies,” the author says, ‘‘have bee: 
than a hour’s walk of palatial homes 

Avenue ;” and, indeed, less time than 
te take anyone from that avenue to t! 
the North End. 


That there isthis mass of wretched 


is known to all those who bave taken 1 
in the study of sociology in any of its ; 
but it is well that the subject should 
spicuously before the public from time 
misery be ignored or forgotten, or left w 
comfortable sentiment to ‘charity’—and the police. 
The cases actually quoted dv not overstate the dress. 
ful poverty of the sufferers, but in one o: 
the possibilities of relief seem to be somewhat miy 
On page 40, Mr. Flower represents a po 
despair because a dispensary physician d 
her sick child, *‘owing to her inability to pay 
of a dollar demanded for the visit.” 
cian must comply with the rules of the « 
there are dozets of doctors in 
given that child a visit gratis. 
her imperfect English, was ata disadvanta 
Such a family, and many others t 
mentions, ought to have been reported to the 
Charities—perhaps they were. 
for a two-room tenement may be the average price at tk 
North End, but further south it would 
however, all these tenements such as ar 
‘Civilization’s Inferno’ have extortionate 
of them are suitable for human beings to dwell io 
The causes of the present social misery 
finds in immigration, especially of the untraine 
norant, ‘‘the rapid growth of the saloon,” (! \fsd 
of labor-saving inventions, special ‘privileges and pr 
tective measures granted by the government, ‘‘the ! 
for gold” that takes form in speculation, and ‘‘the c 
ardice and lethargy of the Church.” 
this last statement by his reference to ‘‘the man) 
exceptions,” yet it is hard to feel that even his geser 
indictment of the Church is entirely warranted 
are great and manifold shortcomings, but as a whole ‘se 
Church stands for good and not for evil; and the inst 
criticism that rebukes her sluggishness is its¢ 
He writes appreciative!) 
liative measures that have been undertaken for the am 
oration of the state of things that he describes, but .U 
reforms that he holds to be ‘‘basic and of )! 
ance” are the abolition of special privileges 
in transportation and of speculation in ‘a! 


The 


mony to this fact. 


with a defective system of education. 


cal investigation. 


of that ‘“‘underworld” of ‘‘vice and 


hardly be mentioned since the very m¢ 
As 
Chautauquan has said, ‘‘Boston wears at 
virtue today,” but students of sociolog) 
that cloak and learning something of whs' 
For that great reform inthe social sys’ 
to many of us so vitally necessary, the a0 
that there is need of (1) Organization, - 
I should 
Organization is easy, nor isit par 
cult to obtain money for such work; but 


more orless of an abomination. 


means, (3) Consecrated lives. 
order. 





the first place, none but great scholars hav2 anyclaim to 


machinery may be perfect and the power 





Yet ther. 


Boston wh 


Two dollars and 








form work proposed by the author, to be 
the churches, is somewhat similar to that 
Army—especially in its doctrine of implicit 
though it may, perhaps, lay greater stress 
He is rightly anxious to 
mentalism, and says truly, ‘We must hay: 
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ON THE PASEO DE LA REFORMA. 


Ah, Guadalupe, maid of Mexico— 
The sweetest blossom in a flowery plain! 

But not for me your southern charms will glow, 
Since I may never see your face again. 


I plead for one that waited at my side 

On the Paseo, when your carriage passed 
Carnival Sunday, ere this Lenten tide: 

He gazed as though that look shuuld be his last. 


Surely you saw his mvte appeal to fate! 
Was it my fancy, that your smile was meant 
(Though you were speaking to your carriage-mate) 
To tell him, ‘‘Easter joys shall follow Lent” ? 
Water Storrs BIGeELow. 
City of Mexico, Agh Wednesday, 1893. 


CHEMISTRY AND MANUFACTURES, 





ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY PROF. MARKOE BEFORE 
TON BCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


THE BOB- 

At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society, last 
week, the principal topic was ‘The Recent Advances in 
Technical Chemistry,’ the speaker being Prof. G. H. F. 
Markoe. Despite its somewhat forbidding title, the 
paper proved to be of exceeding interest, marking as it 
did the close relationship between progress in chemical 
processes and the exigencies of manafacturers. 

The speaker referred briefly to two previous papers 
before the Society, one onthe manufacture of ammonia 
and the other on the relations of sulphuric acid to the 
arts. The present paper follows out the lines of the 
previous ones, of which itis practically a continuation. 
In the discussion of the manufacture of ammonia, much 
was said with reference to its dependence upon the by- 
products of the distillation of coal in the coal-gas works, 
which products furnish the elements necessary to the 
manufacture of ammoniacal salts. The very re- 
cent introduction of watergas means economy for the 
manufacturer and for the consumers,if the latter can have 
thejbenefit of the cheapening of the,process. But to the 
coal-tar chemist, the outlook has been indeed serious, so 
widely has this process supplanted the old one. At one 
time it seemed as if these experts would be obliged to 
continue the manufacture of gas by the old process, not 
for the gas itself, but for the so essential by-products. 

In passing, Prof. Markoe commented upon the im- 
portance of the coal-tar and aniline products, in the arts. 
The great madder industry has been supplanted by a 
chemical one furnishing equally serviceable and less ex- 
pensive dyes, and the great flelds formerly used for the 
raising of the madder are now idle or devoted to the 
culture of beet-root. In the same way, the raising of 
cochineal is a fading industry, equally good color being 
made by chemical process; while indigo, itself, holds its 
place only by very slight advantage in price. 

It has been seen thata lessened production of coal- 
tar made chemists anxious for a time as to the source of 
their bases, but since there exists a law in the commercial 
world that a sufficient demand is sure to bring forth the 
desired product, the matter has righted itself. When, 
therefore, there was fmoney to be made other sources 
were found for supplying the precious benzole and other 
essentials. 

For many years, chemists have Keown that precisely 
the elements that are necessary for ammonical manu- 
factures are to be found in the heated vapors of the 
blast-furnace, which have been allowed to go to waste. 
Their tremendous heat seemed to negative the utilization 
of them, but under pressure of necessity a means has 
been found which is commercially a success. Within a 
couple of years, the progress has been very rapid in this 
department, {n Scotlaud, especially. Iu that country, 
about fifty per cent of the furnaces have been capped, 
the heated gas iscarriedthrough miles of condensers and 
the products are saved. 


This is one of the most important ef modern advances ! 


in chemistry. ‘Tae magnitude and value of it may be 
judged by the fact that the plant to reclaim the waste 
products is greater in cost than the blast-furnace itself; 
and the relation of the products to each other is such 
that in some of the furnaces the pig-iron is in reality 
the waste product, while the tar and tar products are of 
the greatest value. 

Coke is a necessity for the production of iron, and 
the manufacture of coke is a process practically identi- 
cal with the making of gas. In this country, through- 
out the great coking districts, such as in Pennsylvania, 
where the ovens line the railway tracks for miles, there 
is no attempt to save the by-products, which are of the 
greatest commercial utility. The older countries of 
Europe, England and Germany have been quick to lead 
us in these, as in other matters of chemical nature, the 
enormous commercial value of which has never been 
realized here. 

A second and very important advance in chemistry 
was characterized by Prof. Markoe as the recovery of 
sulphur. The relation of sulphur and sulphuric acid to 
civilization was commented upon in the terms of an old 
German chemist, whose measure of the advancement of 


a nation was gauged by the quantity of this acid which 
it consumed. Its principal value is in what is known as 
the alkali trade, the more common of the products be- 
ing soda ash, the different baking and washing sodas, 
chloride of lime and bleaching powders, which are essen- 
tial to some processes of manufactare of great popular 
importance, such as glass and soap making and bleach- 
ing. Incidental to this portion of the paper was the 
explanation by chemical symbols, or short-hand as the 
speaker was pleased to call them, or the chemical com- 
binations which occurred during the different processes. 

About a hundred years ago, all the soda was manu- 
factured by burning kelp or seaweed. From this small 
beginning, the business has grown until in Great Brit- 
ain alone the manufacture of alkalies amounts to up- 
wards of 1,000,000 tons per year, great districts being 
devoted to this work. The present processes, or at least 
those which have been in universal use up to within a 
year or two, gave a residual waste product to such an ex- 
tent that in one place alone, ia the vicinity of Liverpool, 
the ground used asa dump extends over five hundred 
acres and is covered twelve feet deep. This waste 
when fresh contains about fifteen per cent of sulphur. 
It has always been possible to reclaim the sulphur asa 
laboratory experiment, but not on a commercial scale. 
Very recently, however, the chemical engineers have 
been able to make profitable this product and to extract 


the sulphur from it, and upon this economy hinges the | 
advance of a hitherto somewhat backward method of | 


producing the sodium compounds from common salt 
which is the great original source. 

Other examples, perhaps less forcible than those al- 
ready named, were quoted by Prof. Markoe where re- 
cent advances have been made in commercial chemis- 
try. and reference was again made to the backwardness 
of this country in the close, economical handling of ma- 
terial which at the present time is very plentifal. 











One of the pleasantest novelties of the dramatic week 
has been the presentation, at the Columbia Theatre, of 
‘Friend Fritz,’ an alaptation by Stanislaus Stange of 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s famous comedy of pastoral life in 
Alsace. As given by the Manola-Mason company, whose 
principal artists are Boston favorites of long and well- 


won standing, the entertainment proved a unique and) 


charming one. The play is as simple and tranquil as level 
sunshine on low green fle)ds; the air of ripe and peaceful 
summer breathes wooingly from it; nature, as shown in 
it, is bright and bounteous; human nature, homely and 
kind. The comedy is most pleasant in the seeing, and its 
after impression is wholly sane and sweet. Its simple 
story concerns itself with the winning of a bachelor to 
become a Benedict; and it knows no other shadow than 


the April sorrow of the simple little lass who loves sturdy ' 


Fritz Kobus better than his first deserving, and for a 
fleeting hour believes she loves in vain. Pretty, tuneful 
music abounds, being introduced in such wise as to 
further rather than hinder the movement of the play. 
The scenery is charming, in its pictures of quaint, rustic 
comfort; and all combines to give the fortunate spec tator 
a hour of quiet pleasure and bright refreshment. 


‘Friend Fritz’ is acted with much illusion, spirit and sin- | 


cerity. Mr. Mason isa delightful Fritz, virile, honest 
and comely. Miss Manola’s Suzel, the little farm-lass, is 
wonderfully quaint, fetching, simple and tender; Mr. 
McWade's Rabbi David, pastor and matchmaker, is very 


human and humorous; and of the rest, none offend, if we | 
ungraciously except Katherine, who brings stage methods | 


long outworn and always insincere, to bear, with most 
unfortunate effect, in the graceful and tender little scene 
in the last act’ between Fritz and his faithful old house- 
Keeper. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, Miss Julia Marlowe appeared 
on Monday, for the first time, as Constance, in Sheridan 
Knowles’s once famous comedy, ‘The Love Chase.’ The 
play is not one which triumphantly bears the test of time; 
its plot is artificial, its wit somewhat obviously manu- 
factured and not always too refined; but it moves with 
spirit, and its brilliant and picturesque costuming lends 
itcharm. The acting was exceedingly uneven. Of the 
impersonations, Mrs. John Drew's incomparable Widow 
Green far anjeasily led. All that was finest, most spark- 
ling, most distinguished in old comedy traditions moved 
spoke, shone in her dominating and delightfal work. 
Miss Marlowe is not at her best in a rdle requiring verve, 
brilliancy, vitality; her charm it that of mooatight and 
tranquility. Qne is tempted to say that there is even a 
physical inadequacy to the requirements of Constance, 
the girl of brave, out-door humors and abounding joy of 
life. There were highly pleasing moments, but the effort 
as a whole cannot by any discrimmating criticism be set 
down a success. Mr. Taber’s Wildrake was conspicu- 


ously and rather startlingly youthfal in impression, | 


though well-studied and sincerely painstaking. 


At the Globe Theatre, Mr. William Gillette, after a 


regretted absence of many months, appeared in his inim- 
itable impersonation of the ‘Private Secretary.’ The 
years have stolen nothing from the perfection of the 





quaint creation; its piteous angularity, its cruel ineffect- 
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ualness, its queer, funny tricks of thoug 
| ment and speech still move us to endless | 





ht and naa 








emotion more deep than laughter. The cami And y - : 
pany does capital work. PPOFURE tom. — 
Atthe Tremont Theatre, Sol Smith Russell } 4 
pearedin an amended version of the pathetic poe by. M 
comedy, ‘A Poor Relation.’ The changes jy the p — fo 
all very much for the better; especially jp the eet ue * “ 


/where we are spared the sight of Noo, sine , 

clothes, and minus every appeal to our sympathy P . § ae 
tune indeed smiles on him before the curtain fale. grapniee 
| with a far finer and truer art than that of aforetine ” y. 0. 
are shown how little fortune can do to lighten the oy — 
tial loneliness of such a soul as his, w} 2 
do so little to rob of its essential nobility 
terization, thus more justly attuned to nature than ever 
before, ranks with the most individual, most memoran, 
most sensitively human dramatic creations of the 
tury. 

At the Boston Museum, ‘Shore-Acres’ ; 
successful way, nightly moving crowded 
laughter andtotears. At the Park Theatre 
perance Town’ demonstrates its perennia 
At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Ensign,’ one of th 
est of modern melodramas, has renewed former me -_ 
cesses. Mr. Fawcett’s telling work as the Jueer 
|Bo’sun remains among the play’s most sterling att 
itions. At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, pretty Katie aals 
Emmett, in ‘Killarney,’ has pleased large audiences 


h nore 
‘CQ poverty Cas nm 6 fu 
The Caras. 


et ise 4 





we. 


E 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That it hasn’t been ‘Kate Kearney’ who has }\ved by i 
the Lakes of ‘Killarney,’ this week, but fetching Katy . 
Emmett, who perversely won’t rhyme to anything be: — 
‘demmit!’ oped 

That the ‘Poor Relation’ is curiously sath 
‘Private Secretary.’ 

That we shall hope to find the Arts and Letters’ pew ee 
subscription play Bates the record. 

That many will lament Marlowe and refuse to be “cop — 
soled by ‘The Other Woman.’ 

That there will surely be a Gale of enthu 
Tremont Theatre, Monday night. 

That a quainter, sweeter little lass than Suzel the Bos 


r of kin tothe 





| pungent charm. 


ton stage has not seen for many a day 
That it’s of Noah Vale to deny Mr. Russell's 


That they say Mrs. Potter in her new play is one sb 
more shocking than in Thérése, though we shouldo't a 
Spectre to be. 

That it'll be right pleasant toglimpse once more 
Miss Shaw's brilliant Helen. 

That if Mr. Frohman doesn’t put Miss Hampton \o! 
| Shakesperean work within a twelvemonth, he'll m 
chance of giving America a Mary who 
Anderson; and willnot be the clever manager we wit 
him for. 


Ss We 


can oulsie 





Music. 





Mr. Paderewski is not wearing out his welcome 

Boston. His Thursday afternoon recital in Masic Ha 
brought outanother large audience; and although t 
programme offered no novelties, all the selections baviog 
| been played by him here before, there was no lack of ep id 
|joyment. The last recital before Mr. Paderewski'’s 
parture for the West will be given in Music Hall Saturday 














afternoon, April 1. = ; : 
|  Bach’s St. Matthew Passion Masic will be given by ted fr , 
| Handeland Haydn Society in Music Hall next Friday evet- Stee 
ing. The management say of this performance: ‘Owns om 6 
‘to the greatlength of the concert last Good Friday, a Which | 
‘have been reluctantly compelled to sacrifice the part he me 
the second tenor singer and some few other numbers with ! a 
it. But it is hoped that the time is not far distant wheo : a 
this work shall not be abridged, as at present, to 8 sing co ney 
concert, but be given entire, ‘the first part in the afternooa es be 
and the second part in the evening. The audience = age 
‘as last year, be earnestly and cordially invitec ‘ join > ae 
the singing of some of the chorals. The super choir = * F 
boys which sang for us last year will take part agai, rah 
through the kindness of Mr. Osgood and Mr. Locke. ™ te the 
same distinguished artists from the symphons orchestrs ag) 
‘will play the obligato parts, and Mr. Tucker to piano ac- tes 
_companiments.” The soloists will be Miss Gertrude ae os 
Franklin, Soprano; Mrs. Carl Alves, Alto; Mr. wae aay 
Dennison, Tenor; Mr. Myron W. Whitney. Bass; Mt 2 
Max Heinrich, Bass. Easter Sunday evening, Handel’ ee 
oratorio of Samson will be given, with solo!sts as fo - ; 
lows: Mrs. Lillian Nordica, Soprano; Miss Louise oo “se 
wagen, Alto; Mr. William J. Winch, Tenor; Mr. Plunk ww 
Greene, Bass; Mr. Gardner S. Lamson, Bas= + 
The last of the delightful series of Kneisel Quartet m, 
- concerts is to be given Monday evening. ie tint 
On Wednesday evening last, Mrs. Kate Tryon oo ‘eres 
ered at Lasell Seminary her charming lecture °° is only 
England birds, imitating in a marvellous way, a - for t 
great delight of her listeners, the notes of a numbe = page 
naracteriste 





the little warblers whose appearance and ¢ 
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ahically described. She awakened in her 
she 80 STEPS ect in the birds, and the lecture will 
4 ow ilivt rt . 
sesieace S © song the most enjoyable of the year. 
nhered a8 41440"s 
~ rememve? te i 
MAG AZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 
sles \fonthly for April contaias many artl- 
— A a Chief among these may be mentioned 
. 068 " of Edward Everett Hale’s autobio- 
aoe 2 ne entitled ‘My College Days,’ Alexander 


itful and very admiring paper on | 





dpe “a os . and President Andrews’s essay, ‘Money 
he sional Question.” President Andrews writes 
es e rt wie ige of his subject, as he was one of 
; - 4 sal af! the United States at the recent Inter- 
= wey ynetary Conference at Brussels. Other arti- 
oe -_ sn C. Hazlitt, Harriet Waters Preston, 
A Dodge, Henry Van Brunt, Edith M. Thomas, 
ae sherwood; poetry by John Hall Ingham, 


Sterne, Florence Earle Coates, and Arthur Sher- | 
Siuart Su : | 


views of recent books; and the usual | 





mg New Books and The Contributors’ Club 

‘ fthe Atlantic Monthly a most inter- 

a April W Awake, (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.) 
- a story sketch of an oldtime English Easter 
ening, by M. Carrie Hyde, ‘The Tansy Cake,’ and 
sor ane yan American Easter-tide story of Creole life. 
3 s Work,’ by Kate Chopin. Louise Chandler 
You bas an April ‘Rondel,’ and Theron Brown an 
gaster poem, ‘The April Child.” Frederick A. Ober con- 
see hia fourth ‘Cordova to Cathay’ sketch, telling of 
jabella, “the first city in the New World ;” Agnes Black- 
gel! tellsa delightful wonder story about ‘Willie and the 
reeieedie; the entertaniing writer whe uses the Arabic 
ie plume of Abd el Ardavan has a Moorish story of 
, brave boy, ‘Ebno'l Amed;’ Sarah Winter Kellogg gives 
sgumpse of life in New Mexico ‘In the Delegate’s | 
Pigceta;’ McCalloch Williams tells a country story of 
iow Ned Waters Got Even;’ Belle Spaulding has a 
sketch of an Easter-tide happening in Florence,called ‘The 


Feast of the Little Dove;’ Mary Catherine Crowley con-| 


acapital Indian story, ‘Jeffs Strange Adventure;’ | 
als by Stoddard and Mrs. Jenness are full of in-| 
eest, the poetry is varied and excellent, the depart- | 
s fall and attractive, and the two contributions to 
{wake Athietics comprise an article on ‘Cricket in | 
4 a I i Cracknell, of Longwood Cricket Club, | 
wd ‘Seven good Base-ball Rules,’ by W. S. Martin, Jr., 
wale of the Tafts College Team. 


¢February number [No. 57] of the Riverside Lit- 
estore Series (published quarterly during the school 
rer, si15 cents a single number, by Houghton, Mifflin 
of Boston, New York, and Chicago) con- 
tans Charles Dickens’s Christmas Carol, with notes 


especially prepared for this edition. To make this book 


si. more useful for the schoolroom there have been 
sideda very carefully prepared sketch of the author’s 
fe, alist of his principal works chronologically ar- 
ranged, a statement of the purpose or aim of some of 
is novels, and a list of passages suitable for reading 
toud. Allwho are interested in placing the master- 


the world’s greatest authors in the hand of 
Will be glad to learn that this famous story has 
i so attractive and inexpensive a form. 


Kobert Blum, the well-known artist, who has recently 
arhed [rom a two years’ residence in Japan, has writ- 
bner's Magazine several papers embodying 


iis artist ressions—the first of which will appear in 
e A ril nu These papers are to be fully illustra- 
‘rom the sketches and drawings mate by Mr. Blum | 


Vor 


and the publishers believe that they | 
Thish the best artistic interpretation of Japan 
ca has ever been presented. 
The recurrence of Arbor Day on the 22dof April gives 
"asion for several articles in The Century Magazine 
“ot Waat Month on different aspects of the subject, includ- 
‘gA Tree Maseum’ by Miss M. C. Robbins, being a de- | 
“ripton of that unique institution, the Harvard Arbore- 
: he Heart of the Tree,‘ and editorial articles 
% Arbor Day,’ The World’s Fair and Landscape-Garden- 
Ro ‘nand near Large Cities,’ and ‘A Memorable 
“vance in Forest Preservation,’ the last having reference 
a is meade during the closing days of the 
ote a nD through the policy of Secretary Noble, 
~ sw) Soe intuence of this policy upon the preser- 
A ‘irondacks, the White Mountains, and 
forest land. 
be on in Caseell's Unknown. Library will 
of ‘Some tae mptation, by John Oliver Hobbs, author 
wmolous and a Moral,’ whose agreeable style 
‘vated the readers ef this Library. His 


¥D 


“0, & poem 


“ioe r 


"ion of the 


“et tracts of 


cas already cap 
%W Story will increaca hi 
‘ ory Will increase his popularity among them. 
Oughton fflin & 

The ~e ne - iin & Co. announce the publication of” 
. einen I “mer and Reader.’ Although this book 
eee °F use in primary schools, it is of special in- 
“€ Seneral publicin that it claims to be the 


B 


which the child has had told him, but has never before 
had given him in such a shape that he could read it. All) 
advocates of introducing children early to good literature | 
and of shortening ,and enriching the school curriculum 
will be much interested in the book. It ,is a stepping- 
stone to the Riverside Literature Series, which has be- 
come extremely popular throughout the United States. 


! 


i 
} 


The leading feature of the April Century is a paper on 
‘The Chicago Anarchists of 1886,’ in which Joseph E. 
Gary, the judge who presided at the trial, makes an 
authoritative record of this cause célébre. There are 
portraits of the judge, the prosecuting attorney, the | 
jury, and the chief police officers connected with the | 
case, and large pictures by Castaigne of events connected | 
with the crime and trial. The interest of the public in | 
the preservation of order at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair gives this article special timeliness. 


One of the most remarkable historicalfromances of 
recent years is A.Conan Doyle's ‘The |Refugees: a Tale 
of Two Continents,’ now running in{Harper’s | Magazine. 
In the April number the sceneof the story is transferred 
from France and the court of Louis XIV. to the New 
World and the wilds of the Canadian forest. The in- 
tensely interesting story is supplemented by several strik- 
ing illustrations from}drawings by T. de Thulstrap. 

D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, issue Beaumarchais’ ‘Le 
Barbier de Séville,’ edited with introduction and notes by 
I. H. B. Spiers, of William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia. This four-act comedy is one of the master- 
pieces in French literature, because of its intrinsic in- 
terest, its delightful humor, and its felicitous form and 
style. Throughout the play the dialogue is brilliant and 
incisive, full of wit and vivacity. 


Art Publications. 





The Easter publications of L. Prang & Co. are pecu- 
liarly beautiful this year, the same delicate artistic taste 
appearing in the smaller cards and booklets andin the 
more costly reproductions of paintings appropriate to the 
season. The range of choice is indeed great. A fall 
variety of prices is presented from the comparatively 
inexpensive to the costliest. The line is distinctively 
American. Theoriginal designs were executed by fore- 
most American artists, and lithographed and printed by 
American artists and artisans in their Fine Art Estab- 
lishment under their personal supervision. 

A remarkable portrait of the late Bishop Brooks is 
published by Messrs. Ticknor& Co. Itis an etching by 
Charles A. Walker, whose portraits of Sarah Bernhardt 
and William M. Hunt are so widely known for their 
artistic excellence. Mr. Walker has used the latest pho- 
tographs of Bishup Brooks in this work, and the etching 
is done with his well known skill and facitity in repro- 
ducing the expression of the living face. ‘The portrait 
represents Bishop Brooks as he appeared in his later 
years, and especially as he looked since he became Bishop, 
and ashe will be remembered in that joflice. Itis of a 
suitable size for framing. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, 


Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dk. EBEN TOURJER. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Litrature. Send for 
Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
BHADFORD, MASS. 

_For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur} 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family school for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 

N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 
| GcHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


OSTON COMMONWEALTH. | | 9 
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RT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Prang Courses in Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
personal observation ard thought, of accurate and systematic 
knowledge of Form and Color. 6. The cultivation in the pupil of 
& love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 
e. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 
and Color as means for the expression of thought and feeling 

Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their adapta- 
bility to different grades and different school conditions and the 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the instruction 
teachers through home study and correspondence, may be had on 
application to 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


"HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 

the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 

MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Vrofessors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 20th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
inetruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


7s WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORVCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounas all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly itt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greck and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
Hi. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof, in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, 1s rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


pRocror ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad ; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 





Training fer service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit as a chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





“\XTESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 





ly Peading-book +} 

ter the we 2008 that a child willneced as a preparation 

Pges of th "8 of good literature. The last‘twenty-three 
© 000k are devoted entirely to) that literature 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
| $200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 


for catalogue to 
ean ° Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


PJARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON- MASS. 


The twenty-fourth year of this school bazins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 
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TURNING THE FLOWERS. 


BY NANNIE POWELL.O'DONOGHUE. 


Out in the country, where two roads met, 
A cottage with open door I found; 

The board for the evening meal was set, 
The good wife bustied busily round. 

It was homely and plain—but oh, so sweet, 
With rose and lavender freshly culled, 

And there, in a cradle, just at my feet, 
A beautifal babe to sleep lay lulled. 


I sat me down, with a bidden right, 
And a sense of cowfort over me atole; 
The board, though homely, was clean and white, 
And flowers were upon it-—-set In a bowl. 
And the good wife said unto me, her guest, 
As she twisted the blooms in the bow! so 
brown: 
“*] ke to turn what are freshest and best 
To the side where the man of the house sits 
down.” 


I looked at the flowere—so white, so red; 
I gazed at the happy-faced busy wife, 
And, “That is a nice idea,” I said; 
“I wish we could carry it all through life. 
For the world would be a far bapplier place, 
And many a glint through the darkness loom, 
If we ‘turned the flowers’ with a tactful grace, 
And showed the glory instead of the gloom.” 


—{Chambers’ Journal. 


ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


The eldest child of the late Archbishop 
W nateley, an unmarried woman of seventy, 
died recently in Guernsey. She was a 
good linguist, knowing several Continen- 
tal languages, to which she added Hebrew 
and Arabic, aud was known in the literary 
world, having written many books, among 
them the biography of her father. She 
Wasa great traveller, and spent several 
winters in Cairo with her sister, the late 
Miss Mary Whateley, who founded the 
mission schools there. 


CHAT 


Probably the most costly manuscript tn 
this country is in the possession of J. J. 
Astor. It is the Sforza Missal, a religious 
work, by Lippi, the great Florentine 
artist of the Renaissance, and was prepared 
for Sforza, Duke of Milan, in the fifteenth 
century. Mr. Astor paid $15,500 for it. 


Walter B. Rogers, who succeeds Cappa 
in the leadership of the New York Seventh 
Regiment Band, has been a member of the 
band for eight years and has for sone 
time been leader in Mr. Cappa’s manage- 
ment. He is only twenty-eight years old. 


Mascagni was the lion of Berlin during 


his recent visit to that capital. German 
papers say he signed his name for auto. 
graph hunters more than 1,000 times. He 


was invited to the greatest houses in the 
clty, and was presented to the Emperor 
and Empress. His Majesty conferred the 
decoration of the Order of the Crown, 
third class, upon him. 


President Cleveland 
own pocket the entire expense of the 
special train bearing his family and bi- 
friends to the federal capital on March 3. 
He did the same to the special train from 
Albany to Washington on March 2, 1885 
He always pays his fare and that of his 
household on all railroad trips, and their 
bills at hot: 1s, as well as for the tickets to 
all entertainments which he or they may 
attend. ’ 


paid out of his 


King George of Tonga, who recently 
died from influenza, had reached the age 
of ninety. He was converted by Christian 
missionaries about sixty years ago. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford, who bas just 
returned to his Italian home, has left be- 
hind him an unpublished novel, ‘Pietro 
Ghisleri,’ a story of Roman society. 


Mr. Thomas Wright, who Is writing a 
life of Daniel Defoe, believes that he has 
discovered the key to ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ 


As [ was passing the little office in the 
Scribner book-store where Mr. Henry Smith 
receives rare editions of old books and the 
newest importations, writes the Lounger 
in The Critic, he asked me to come in apd 
see something that he would venture to say 
J had never seen before. He held up before 
my eyes a beautifully-made morocco case 
such as the choicest books are kept in, and 
I held out my hand eagerly for it. He 
removed the case and gave me the book. 
It was an old copy of Holbein’s -Dance of 

Death’ and seemed to be bound in parch- 
meut. ‘*Whatis so remarkable about this 
edition?’ I asked; ‘1816 is not so old.” 
“It is not the antiquity of the book that 
makes it peculiar,” said Mr. Smith; ‘‘it is 
the binding.” ‘The binding! nothing 
could be plainer; parchment is not so rare,” 
I replied, rather scornfully. ‘It is not 
parchment,” replied he, ‘it is human skin !” 
I let the book drop from my hands. ‘Hu- 
man skin! Whose?” That he did not 
know, but Mr. Bangs had sent it over from 
London as a curiosity, and a curiosity it 
certainly is. I suppose some one will buy 
it and put it on a shelf with a human skull 
that has been converted into a drinking-cup 
or an ink-stand. 


In order to dissipate the impression that 
the handsome wife of Senator White o 
California is a Spaniard, a Washington 
paper, which has investigated the matter, 
announces that her father was French and 
her mother Irish; that she was born in 
North California, was educated in Phila- 
delphia and was married in California. 


Among the presents received by the Pope 
on the occasion of his jubilee a few weeks 
ago was a golden cross set in diamonds, 
the gift of Her Majesty, the Empress of 
Austria. The Empress is a devout Catho- 
lic, and since the tragic death of her only 
son three years ago has sought her chief 
consolation in the practices of her faith. 


There was considerable discussion in 
Paris over M. Taine’s religions predilections 
immediately after his death He was 
brought up a Catholic, and during the last 
years of his life was on friendly relations 
with Monsignor d’Hulst, the ecclesiastical 
Deputy. But his funeral was conducted in 
a Protestant church. He attended the 
service ofa ‘Free Evangelical’ clergyman, 
in whom his daughter Genevieve had _ be- 
come interested, and found him an accept- 
able spiritual adviser. It is possible that 
he actually became a member of this 
Evangelical communion. His residence in 
England, too, would incline him no doubt 
toward Protestantism, so that, like Renan, 
Taine was perhaps a Catholic only by 
accident of birth. 


Mrs. Oliphant has taken a villa at Nice, 
and there is a rumor that she will in future 
reside there permanently. 


Of Prof. James Bryce, Vanity Fair says 
‘*He is a good fellow, full of information, 
who can make himself a very genial 
companion. He is an inveterate climber of 
dizzy heights and a ccofirmed botanist. 
When on an expedition he glories in loose 
attire, and he takes healthy delight in allow- 
ing snow and wind to play abont his 
uncovered head. He is a very learned man, 
full of most unprofessional energy. He is 
also the proud owner of a white felt hat 
that has scen many years of service.” 


The Baroness D'Anethan, who has 
written a novel entitled ‘A Diplomat’s 
Daughter,’ was formerly Miss Mary E. 


Haggard, and isasister of the author of 
‘She.’ 


Five hundred unpublished letters by 
Voltaire are reported to have been dis- 
covered near Geneva. They are not to 


remain unpublished much longer. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Mo lton held her 
closing reception for the season yesterday 
afternoon, assembling as usual a large 
company of ber friendsand admirers. Mrs. 
Moulton leaves Boston at the end of March 
and will visit friends in New York, Phila- 
delphia, subsequently going to Charleston, 
S.C., to visit her daugbter in that city, 
Mrs. Moulton will be in town for a couple 
of weeks previous to her departure for 


Europe. She will probably sail on the 
Cephalonia, May 27. 
Ensign Lloyd H. Chander, U. S.N.,a 


sonof Senator Chandler, has been detach- 
ed from the United States steamer Con- 
cord and granted three months’ leave of 
absence. 


M. Taine’s seat in the French Academy 
will probabiy be sought by bis friend the 
novelist, Paul Bourget, and with a good 
prospect of success, as he is a favorite 
with the Immortals. But Zola also will re- 
new hiscandidature, as he is obstinately 
determined to continue knocking at the 
portals of the Palais Mazarin. 


In all probability, the greatest ,nronarch, 
as far as size goes, who rules inthe world 
is the King of the Gilbert Islands, Teiburi- 
mon, who weighs 300 pounds. Ilis son, the 
Crown Prince, is still heavier. A daughter 
of His Majesty, onlv eight years old,weighs 
110 pounds, The King has an American 
cook, and lives in a comfortable fashion, 
as all his subjects pay a poll tax of $1 each. 


Miss "Anne Whitney's bust of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, to be exhibited in the Wo- 
man’s Building at the World’s Fair, is pro- 
nounce an excellent piece of work by 
friends of the author. The face in the 
marble retains the marked characteristics 
of the famous author, and the artist has 
caught the expression of delicate humor 
playing about the mouth—an expression so 
well Known to Mrs. Stowe’s friends, and 
one of the attractions of her very interest- 
ing face. After the close of the World’s 
Fair the bust is to be placed in the Public 
Library at Hartford. The fund by which 
the bust was procured was raised by small 
contributions of 10, 15 and 25 cents by 
children and others from all parts of ,the 
State. 


Mrs. Lovejoy Aldrich, of Seattle, Wash., 
is a widow ofa soldier of the Revolution 
by her first marriage and of a soldier of 
the war of 1812 by hersecond marriage. 


Henry O'Meara, the journalist and poet, 
is mentioned for the place of poet on the 
occasion ef the civic or urban memorial 
oration on Bishop Brooks. Poetry, as well 





as eloquence, may well pay tribute to the 
great and good preacher then. 


Nikola Tesla, the young scientist whose 


investigations in electricity give promise of 
producing (very brilliant results, is an 
Austrian, the son of a priest of the Greek 
Church. He is about 36 years oid. For 
two years he has devoted himself to the 
study of alternating currents. 


Captain Shorer, newly elected depart- 
ment commander of the Grand Army in 
Wisconsin, enlisted as a drummer boy be- 
fore he was sixteen yearsold. He 'ived in 
Indiana tien. He served in every battle in 
which the Army of the Potomac was en- 
gaged, from Fair Oaks tothe close of the 
war. 


Mrs. William Waldorf Astor's house in 
London has been thronged by women to 
look at the remarkable collection of Irish 
peasant women’s handiwork which has 
been gathered by the Countess of Aberdeen 
for exhibition at the World’s Fair. 


The widow of General Sheridan went to 
the White House the other day to pay her 
respects tothe President. Mr, Cleveland 
affably suggested that she might like to 
renew her acquaintance with Mrs Cleve- 
land. This was cheerfully assented to by 
Mrs. Sheridan, and the President person- 
ally conducted her to the private portion 
of the Executive Mansion, not trustiny the 
delicate mission to any of the attachés of 
the household. 


A battered silver whistle used by the 
abolitionist, John Brown, to summon his 
followers to secret meetings shortly before 
the Civil War is owned by a cousin of 
Colonel Lewis Washington, of Georgetown, 
D.C. The whistle is said to resemble in 
shape a long-tailed tadpole witb a dorsal a 
fin extending the length of its body. Whats 
corresponds to the tail is a slender pipe 
through which a current of air is blown 
flute-wise across the hollow buib at the end, 
giving a thin vet mellow sound of pecaliar 
timbre that is very penetrating. Residents 
of Harper's Ferry said after the capture 
that for weeks before they had heard that 
whistle sound at night without knowing 
its meaning. But the negroes knew it, 
and for them it was the engine whistle of 
the underground railway. 


It is reported at Washington that Hon. 


T. Jefferson Coolidge, our Minister to 
France, has engaged passage home for 
the 17th of June. 


F. Edwin Elwell of New York has fe- 
celved the contract from the Gettysburg 
monument commission for an equestrian 
statue of Gen. Wintleld Scott Hancock, to 
be placed on the Gettysburg battle fleld 
near th: point where atthe head of the 
ieft centre in the action of July 3 he was 
shot from his horse. 


Prof. Tyrrell’s lectures at John Hopkins 
University have been postponed owing to 
an operation which it became necessary to 
perform on the professor's face. 


Mrs. Antonio Navarro, née Mary Ander- 
son, who now lives a retired life at Tun- 
bridge Wells, is said to be writing the 
memoirs of her stage life. 


The [German explorer, {Dr. Carl Peters, 
has had a serious accident. On his way 
home to Europe he stayed in Cairo, where 
he was kicked by a horseon his shin. The 
bone is broken, and it is said that the ener- 
geticand restless man will be obliged now 
to lie quiet in Cairo for two months, if not 
for longer. 


R_ L. Stevenson's new volume of Polyne- 
sian tales will be publisaed by Cassell 
about Easter, with pictures. He has also 
got well at writing another novel whose 
scene !s laid in Edinburg near the close of 
the last century, and one of whose person- 
ages is the notorious Lord Braxfield. 


Prof. Martin Kellogg, the new President 
of the University of California, has been 
granted the honorary degree LL. D. by the 
Yale Corporation at a special meeting. 
He is a graduate of Yale, in the class of 
1850, 


The inventory of Victor Hugo’s mana- 
scripts has occupied his literary executors 
18 months, and they have 400,000 papers 
and notes classified. Another volume of 
his poems will be published in May. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Drugzgists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggisis, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimo- 
nials free. 


The unprecedented cle. of Dr. Buall’s 
Cough Syrup provokes competition; but 
the people cling to Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup: 
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mh{uvereal feathers crowning each of 
four posts. lt stood opposite to a fire- 
pect of high and quaint constraction, with 
fret fre-dog on each side of it; opposite 
mike deor, and to the left of the chimney- 
er, Was aD Oriel window, through which 
moon shone brightly enough to enable 
wasnt of the room to distinguish pretty 
Barly all the objects in it. 

iiston Was soon in bed, and almost 
masicep, 10 be 


It is astonishing how much the Public 
imposed upon by unscrupulous parties in the 
matter ofclothing. When a gentleman purchases 


but one that is made inthe highest style of art, 
but too often he finds to his chagrin his mistake. 


There are men who claim to do custom tallo ing 
whe never employ skilled workmen (except the 
cutter),and who have their work done by the 
worst class of sweaters in Boston. 






as 
presently awoke by a 
wuge Intruder, who stood at the foot of 
bed i the full light of the moon, in the 
em of an elderly lady, who was apparent- 
iw iands, and with eyes cast 


The Boston Journeymen Tailors have long 
been aware of this imposition. Attempts have 
been made to expose the’ fraudulent business 
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ret twas searching for something on the methods, but all the efforts for public protection 
; Feeling that a mistake had been have been in vain until the adoption of the 
a, the artist sat up in his bed and said, 
‘cyour pardon, madam, bat you have | JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ TRADE 
sten your room.” The strange visitor 
we DO reply ; and ou closer inspection, to LABEL 
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ns had scarcely passed 
lind when the lady, with a It is every man’s duty to himself to see that he 
te ‘espair in her face, ceased gets what he pays for, and consequently the 
(AY aging her hands, seemed to be absorbed purchaser of a custom-made sult of clothes should 
' “@oonlight, and disappeared through | 98k his tailor if he has got the Journeymen 
ey . Tailors’ label. 
_ * Mle Easton to himself, not| Ifthe tailor replies in the negative, no matter 
Perienced the slightest sensation | what his excuses may be, the customer can be 
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é py Soodness [ had a sketch of 
, “*few minutes he was fast asleep | 
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Hear, 
| certain that something is wrong. It costs the 
customer no more to deal with a reliable and 
first-class house who can reply in the affirmative 
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a suit, he expects not only to get one that will fit, | 


to his inquiry about the label, and therefore a 











PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
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BOSTON AGENTS, 
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In Leading and Correct Styles. 














LE. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


ENGRAVING 
PRINTING. 


New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinds of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., promptly 
attended to. ; 


APPLETON & BASSETT. 


Successors to G. B. Appleton & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON ST. 


LLEND A HAND 


FOR MARCH 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Phillips Brooks.........++ eoeceees sooeeE. E. Hale 
Reformatories for Girls......... H. Sidney Everett 
Value of Manual Training......... B. F. McDaniel 


Heindeer in Alaska..........Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
Mass. Indian Association. 
Union in Work. 
Crime, Lunacy and Charity in Massachusetts. 
asieee cue oveneesatareewora G. E. Littlefiela 

Manual Training in Boston. 
Kodac Views of London Charities..... ees 
Report of Lend a Hand Work. 
Seven Studies in Temperance. 

For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
23 Hamilton Place, Boston. 











New England & Savannahs. Co. 


The Best, The Cheapest, 
The Most Comfortable 
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dof thie ours, but she became pos- 
© property by the inurder of 


*us errand, and during her 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO| 

ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


ROUTE 10 FLORIDA 


AND ALL POINTS 


SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf. 
A delightful sea trip to Savannah. No transfer 
| and expense at New York. No detention at inter- 
| mediate ports. 

For stateroom accommodations, rates and other 
information, apply to A. DeW. SAMPSON, 306 
, Washington St., A. P. Lane, 268 Washington 8t., 
| or RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 


20 ATLANTIC AVE BOSTOY. 


goods are always as represented, and he is never 
satisfied unless he has given his customer a fair 


finished bears the Journeymen Tailors’ label. 
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A Card to othe hidden: 


SPRINGER BROTHERS 


announce the opening of their 
new Styles of SPRING and SUM- 


MER GARMENTS to which they. 


respectfully invite your early 
attention. 


500 WASHINGTON ST. 


Corner of Bedford St. 





Announcement and Chat. 


The stage of the Hollis St. Theatre will 
be held, for the week beginning on Monday, 
by thecompany of the New York Theatre 
of Arts and Letters. Four one-act plays 
will be given: Fitch's ‘The Harvest;’ 
Davis’s ‘The Other Woman;’ Morrison’s 
‘Hal o’ the Hall;’ Matthews’ The Decision 
of the Court;’ there will be several repeti- 
tions of Stockton’s ‘The Squirrel Inn;’ and 
on Saturday evening a subscription per- 
formance will be given of anew play, said 
to be by Mr. Arlo Bates. 


It is rumored that Alex. Salvini will 
come to the Grand Opera House, in mid- 
spring, for a long engagement. 


To-night ‘Shore-Acres’ will close its 
fifth week attbe Museum. ‘The popularity 
of Mr. Herne’s charming play continues 
undiminished. It is not surprising to those 
who have witnessed this realistic picture 
of New England life that its success has 
been so marked. From the very first 
performance the public verdict has been 
most pronounced, and time has only veri- 
fied the opinions then so forcibly ex- 
pressed. It has been a success from the 
start and has gone on finding favor with 
each production, until now its power to 
carry out the season most brilliantly is 
assured. The secret of it all lies in the 
fact that ‘Shore-Acres’ is a play which 
appeals to all classes alike. It furnishes 
thought those who are seeking the eleva- 
tion of the drama and to those who are 
interested in the so-called free or inde- 
pendent theatre, and it gives wholesome 
entertainment to such as desire simply to 
be amused. Mr. Herne has acharacter in 
Uncle Nat whichis whoily congenial to 
him. He is ably supported by William 
Harris, George Wilson, Mary Hampton, 
Alfred Hudson, Robert Edeson, Fanny 
Addison, George Schiller and the cthers in 
the long caste wbo seem to take inspiration 
from the artistic example of Mr. Herne. 
*‘Shore-Acres’is one of the dramatic feat- 
ures of the present season and should not 
be missed by any lover of the drama. 
Seats may be secured two weeks in ad- 
vance. 


The 17th week of Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance 
Town’ begins Monday next at the Park 
Theatre, the performance of the week 
making the 115th to the 122nd_ inclusive. 
The fame of this attraction is becoming so 
wide spread through the reports of its 
remarkably long run at the Park Theatre, 
it is scarcely possible to say anything new 
of its admirable qualities. A feature of 
the performance now is the theatre parties, 
coming in almost nightly by special trains 
from the more distant points. 


‘Friend Fritz,’ the charming Alsatian 
pastoral in which the Manola-Masou Com- 
pany have won such marked success, will 
remain at the Columbia Theatre one week 
longer. 


One of the most unique undertakings prob- 
ably in the history of the stage wae when 
Mr. Hoyt took his ‘ A Temperance Town’ 
to Concord, N. H., Tuesday, for a com- 
plimentary matinée performance before 
his fellow members of the New Hampshire 
legislature. By special train on 
treal express, the entire company, with all 
the stage accessories which go to make up 
a regular performance at the Park Thea- 
tre, were taken to Concord in the morning, 
accompanied by representatives of the 
Boston Press and other invited guests. 


The long series of successes in melodra- 
matic productions at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre this season will be continued next 
week witha revival of the ever popular 
‘After Dark,’ a play that has stood the | 
criticism of generations of amusement | 
patrons, and is today, as at first, recog- | 
nized as among the strongest and best of | 
its class. It offers special opportunities | 
for stirring sensational scenes and realistic | 
stage settings, all of which will be im-| 
proved. Manager Brady bas a strong com- | 
pany for this production, and in the) 
specialty scenes he will introduce some of | 
the best people of the variety stage. The 
unusual opportunities afforded on the Bow- 


the Mon- | 


_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| doin Sanath stage for such a Laentieadh 
as this, will make ‘Ater Dark’ an attractive 
| performance for all lovers of the best 
| class of melodramatic performances. 
‘After Dark’ has had many successful 
|productions here, but it is confidently 
stated that the play will have amore elab- 
orate and complete presentation next week 
atthe Bowdoin Square Theatre than it 
has ever before had in this city. This 
popular old melodrama is announced for 
| only a single week and will be followed on 
Monday, April 3, by ‘Yon Yonson.’ 


A grand concert testimonial will be ten- 
|dered Mr. Wm. Dixon, stage manager of 
| the Hollis St. Theatre, at that house on 
| Sunday evening. Inthe responsible posi- 
| tion that Mr. Dixon occupies be has made 
| many friends by his fair and just treat- 
| ment of all who comes in contact with bim 
in & business way,and as an evidence of his 
| popularity the ‘Barnicoats’ will turn out ia 
|a body to honor him at his testimonial, 
Mr. Dixon in a comrade of the association, 
| and the compliment in one that is not lightly 
| considered. Mr. Dixon’s profession brings 
|him in contact at the Hollis St. Theatre 
with the best actors and actresses of the 
day, and the fact that so many well known 
people have volunteered to appear for him 
is an ample proof of how he is regarded. 


The really phenomenal success attained 
by the Manola-Mason company has seldom 
been approached. The ability and popu- 
larity of both John Mason and Marion 
Manola have been substantially attested 
wherever they have appeared. Crowded 
houses have been the rule and the artistic 
and financial success of their tour has been 
both substantial and gratifying. Miss 
Manola is said to be singing better than 
ever, and John Masor,who has always been 
a good actor, is doing the best work uf his 
life. The adaptation for the Manola-Mason 
company of the most celebrated of the 


Chatrian’s ‘L’ Ami Fritz,’ has been declared 
to be a notable dramatic event. The 
organization, just from its third month at 
Hermann’s Theatre, New York, will begin 
its second and last week at the Columbia 
on Monday. 


Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau's star, 
Minna Gale-Haynes, will be the attraction 
at the Tremont Theatre, beginning Monday, 
and io the single week of her engagement 
will take farewell of the stage. ‘This ac- 
complished and beautiful actress will be 
remembered chiefly in Boston for her fine 
support of Edwin Booth and the late Law- 
rence Barrett. Manager Schoeffel, who 
hus had charge of her tour, intends that 
Miss Gale-Haynes’s engagement here shall 
be made memorable for the perfection of 
the performances. The repertoire of the 
week presents five standard plays, two 
only being repeat d. 
a special and handsome setting. 
and 





Monday 
Tuesday, Shakespeare’s ‘As you Like 


It;’ Wednesday, James Sheridan Knowles’s 
‘The Hunchback:’ Thursday Night and 


Saturday matinée, Bulwer Lytton’s ‘The 
Lady of Lyons;’ Friday, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Saturday night. Maria Lovell’s famous 
play, ‘Ingomar.’ Miss Gale-Haynes will 
appear as Jlosalind, Julia, P. auline, Juliet 
and Parthenia—a succession of réles serv- | 
ing to show a wide range of dramatic 
strength. The company in support of the 
star includes Eben Plympton, E. Milnes 
Levick, Chas. Barron, John Malone, H. A. 
Lang, Hon. Owen Fawcett, Arthur Lewis, 
Geo. A Carter, Phillips Tomes, Frauk Sy!- 
vester, J. E. Brown, Miss Mary Shaw, Mrs. 
Sol Smith, Miss Zeffie Tilbury, Miss Lizzie 
Goode—as competent a corps as has been 
assembled to support a star in many sca- 
sons. 


Mr. Thos. Q. Seabrooke, at the head of 
the opera company bearing his name, will 
present ‘The Isle of Champagne’ at the 
Columbia Theatre for a limited season be- 
ginning Monday, April 8. As ‘The Isle of 
Champagne’ made such a distinct hit in its 
initial representation in this city and as it 
has been materially strengthened since that 
there can be but little doubt that its record 
of previous success will be repeated. The 
opera company now carries the greatest 
number of premiers and the largest ballet 
organization of any travelling compnay 
and the dancing has been made a feature 
of the performance. The same gorgeous 
costumes, the same magnificent scenery, 
the same dainty and sparkling music and 
witty lines, interpreted by Mr. Seabrooke 
and his company, will be seen and heard. 


Mr. William Gillette,as the incomparably 
droll ‘Private Secretary,’ is booked for one 
more week at the Globe Theatre. 


In one week now the sale of seats for the 
opening week of Edw. 8S. Willard’s ex- 
tended engagement at the Tremont Theatre 
will begin, the sale being announced for 
Monday, April3d. The engagement begins 
on April 10. Above all Mr. Willard’s pre- 
vious offerings here, it is believed. that J. 
M. Barrie’s ‘The Professor’s Love Story’ 
will find acceptance in Boston. It is a 
superlatively intellectual play, full of fine 
| feeling and gentleness. The hero is a dear 
‘old young map,’ wrapped up ia his profes- 
sion. He engages a pretty young lady as 
his secretary and, quite unaware of the 





Coméd e Francaise successes,} Erckmann- | 


Each play will have} 


fact, falls in love with her. How this con- 


diton is made apparent to the professor, 
how he escapes the schemes of designing 


persons who would bave him change 
object of his affections, and finally how the 
story of his love is told to the right person, 


form the main theme of the play. The 
play is chiefly pure comedy, and Mr. Wil- 
lard’s work in it is declared to be re fined, 
natural and perfectly irresistible. ‘The 


Professor's bens Story’ allows of charming 
scenic effects and requires a fine cast, 
which are certainly accorded it. 


Spring Tours Across the Continent. 


Four parties will leave Boston the coming | 


spring for extended excursions across the 


continent under Raymond & Whitcomb's 
direction. Three th m of are to start 
April 24 in special Pullman vestibuled 


trains with dining cars, all to visit Cali- 


fornia and to make the voyage to Alaska. 
Two of the parties will visit the Yellow- 
stone National Park while the third comes 
home through Colorado. The fourth com- 
pany goes out May 24 by the Canadian 
Pacific route for the Alaska and Yeliow- 
stone trip. The World’s Fair is to be in- 
cluded in each instance. A complete 
descriptive book may be obtained of 
Raymord & Whitcomb, 206 Washtogton 


Boston. 








a AYLOR 
xUet WHISKIES 


Guaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 
NOT sold In bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wino Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature ———= 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston, 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Are You Bitious? 


THEN USE 


ARSON 
PILLS. 
‘Best Liver Pill Made” 


Foatively cure BILIOUSNESS and SICK HEADACHE, 
| Liver and Bowel Complaints Put up in Glass Vials. 
Thirty in a bottle, one a eee, They expel all impurities 
from the blood. Delicate women find great benefit from 
using the - S« ae everywhere, or sent by mail for 
7. ms ; Be » bottles $1 00.’ Full particulars free, 
OHNE IN C 10., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


NS SON'S 
jr NIM 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
ORICINATED 


By an Old Family Physician. 


Cures Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Pains. 
8 Inflammation in body or limb, like magic. Cures 
Soumke, Asthma, Catarrh, Colic, Cholera Morbus, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Neuralgia, Lame Back, Stiff Joints, Straina. 
me d Book free. Price, 35 cents ; six $2.00. Sold by 
uggists. IL 3S. JOHNSON & CO, Boston, Mass 
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Milinery Opening 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
MADAM VAROT 


Will be prepared to exhibit her entire 
collection of 


European 
Novelties 


AND EXCLUSIVE, 


ON AND AFTER 


MARCH 14, 15, 16. 


306 BOYLSTON ST. 


ARTISTIC 


the | 
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March 31, at > 


PASSION MUSIC--BACH, 


MISS GERTRUDE FRANK 
MES. CARL ALVES, A 
MR. WILLIAM It 

MR. MYRO>S 


Pol SS EY, Wags 
MR. H. G. TUCKER, a oy 
THE GREAT CHORUS of the « 


- OCTETY 
LARGE CHOIR oF Roy. 
AC MPLETE Onc} STRA 
MR. ZERRAHN, Conductor MI AN 


EASTER SUNDAY, April 2, at 3 49 


SAMSON--HANDEL, 


MRS. LILLIAN NORDICA, Sopr 
MISS LOUISE ROLLWAG} 

MR. WILLIAM J. WI 

MRK. PLUNKETT 
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GARDNEKS 
Sale of seats for these tw 
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GLOBE THEATRE, | 


JOHN STETSON 


LAMSON, Baws 


‘ 


MR. 


SECOND AND LAST WERK 


> MR. WM. GILLETTE 


in his original crea 


The Private Seer i 


Wednesday and Saturda 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTRER. occccccccerss 
F. BE. PIPER. ...cccccces Buel “See 


Evenings at & 


17th Week....... 115 to 122 Performances 


HOYT'S 
—A 
TEMPERANCE 
TOWN. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


M. FIELD, ". 


Mr. R 


ITS SIXTH WEEK! 


"Success Instant and Gr 
ting and Enduring.”’—|COMMO’ 


MR. JAMES A. HERN! 


SHORE- ACRES. 


ag-5O0TH PERFORM - E APRIL 4TH 


ag-FAST DAY SHORE-ACKES MATINEE 
Sale 2 weeks in “es ance. 
“You've got me if ¥ 
« 
BOWDOIN 
Manage 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON..---: 


Monday, March + 
Wm. A. Brady's Big Production, 


AFTER DARK. 


In the famous Concert Hall Sven’ \ TH. MAG 
and DECELLE, McINTYRE 4 ae RTINE: 
GIE CLINE, and HERBERT LA me 

= nd Sat. #- 
Evenings at 8. Mats. Wé pooh 
Week April 3d-YON ¥O% 
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Mr. Stead’s Ways of Work. 

\ Shaw, editor of the American 
¢ 7 review of Reviews, who 
vows Mr. W. T. Stead better 

‘ , {merican, told me some 
ating t s about that indefatigable 

gy irse of a conversation I 

a } 1 few days since, writes the 
cote I said that [ should 

net o yho worked as hard as 
ve Stead and Who was so absorbed tn his 

. lown before long from 

vt on his nervous force. 

Chew i that he worked hard, 
. ed tha ved a very regular life 
wi ¢ . sstrength in any way, 
sod a man W es that can work harder 
a“ t feeling it than one who overtaxes 
’ « well as his mental powers. 
Stead has his homein the country, 
iW don, about half an hour's dis- 
urce ft I He belongs to no 
: ver goes to the theatre, 
. ea rule he gets a good night’s rest. 
ny Shaw went me with him one after- 
“ a8 is they got tovhe house, 
a a8 ied by lovely grounds, 


ff his coat and jumping 
‘Now, for some 


, swing shouted, 


exercise He stood up in the swing and 
sorked up'Jas boys do until his heels were 
rs al the tree-tops. Unless 
' g very urgent is to be attended to, 
ur 8 eaves business behind when he 
, be esto nocinbs and does go 
, W she keep sv in tonch with 

| asked. ‘*By absorbing the 


ews ‘ iDr. Shaw. ‘He hasa 
a rack at jouse On which all the Lon- 
y dailies are placec as soon as 

: satanearly hour. He 
acces hurriedly over the papers and 
parks W ‘ pencil all the articles he 
wants to read Then his oldest boy goes 
ts them out, marks the name 

uper on the back, and does them 

p mamat packet, which Mr. Stead reads 
care othe train going up to London. 


to talk with anyone in particu- 
lar, be invites him to tunch instead of tak- 
ing his working hours for that purpose. 
He wastes no tin.e in writing, but dictates 
ererything he has to say. He keeps four 
setographers busy at his office, and at 
bom whom he is training for 
and who is an expert stenog- 
Mpher, takes his dictation. This does not 


s son 


journalism, 


to happen, but sometimes he gives the 
Whole night to dictating.” 

emarsed that L thonght this rather 
M’lor the boy. ‘It would be,” said Dr. 
Shaw, “if he in’t go to bed as soon as 
te work isdone and sleep all day.” He 
° ils as le doesn’t go to school, but 


“idles Wilh tutors at home, and home 


Swoscan be put off. Mr. Stead has his 
¥0 ideas about the education of children, 
' as a everything else, and he 
“ rather have them instructed under his 


than send them to school. 





: in seems to work, for Dr. Shaw 
: at they are exceptionally well- 


acu DOYS 


aud girls. 


The Cost of Fanaticism. 





A ly Selpalchre, and Golgotha, 
“ ‘{ Bethlehem, and the sum- 
Wine. Ulivet, writes Canon Mc- 
ft as paren mPorary Review, bad been 
ie, Je mace them, instead of being 
sa) ¢ aba disguised by the misguided 
COristian piety. 
a h of their impressiveness 
" et sen Sborant desire to make them 
rie ve ve. And itis lamentable to 
Oe nglire holiest spot in the Holy 
Mood of Incaran, was sprinkled with the 
Titers bate God and witnessed His 
oss, vet Geath, should have been in- 





i a hla se of more carnage than 
i only Cet On earth. For it arrayed 
Many a bh arlst ndom against Islam on 
betes oy Held, but also one-half of 
““Sténdom aas 
Recantnn, oe the other; ending in 
the lets ea. sack of Constantinople by 
tal crime brea D. 1204—the greatest polit- 
t only * perpetrated in Christendom : 
W the Latinn the atrocities committed 
"Ss Worse than those of the 
together with the weakening 





Wades, the La: empire by previous cru- 

ple broke wo ocnenes of Constanti- 
down 

2 Burope fs the bulwark of Chris- 


looting on s4inst the Tarks. They had 


European side of the Bos- 


tr 
but 





phorus before, but they could never have 
made good their conquests in Europe with- 
out possession of Constantinople. 
Even in our own generation 
seen one of the greatest wars of modern 
times originating in a dispute between 
Christian nations about the scene of our 
Lord's death and burial—a war which cost 
our country streams of precious blood and 
added £100,000,000 to our national debt. 
And the jealousies, intrigues, and bad | 
blood which that sacred shrine still en- 
genders among rival Christian communions, | 
making our holy religion odious in the eyes 
of unbelievers, may wel! make a Christian | 
wish that,had it been possible, the place of 
Christ’s burial had never been known 


we have 


The Origin of Life Insurance. | 
It is a curious fact, writes Shepard | 
Homans in the North American Review, | 


that the ‘doctrine of probabilities,’ or the | 
scientific basis upon which all insurance | 
rests, had its origin in a game of cards. | 
That is to say, the foundation upon which 
this great economy depends, and upon 
which its owes its claims to the confidenee 
and patronage of the community, origina. 
ted from investigations regarding 
of chauce. 

It happened in this way About the 
year 1650 the Chevalier de Mere, a Flemish 
nobleman, who was both a respectable 
mathematician and an ardent gamester, 
attempted to solve the problem of dividing 
equitably the stakes when a game of chance |} 
was interrupted. The problem was too] 
difficult for him, and he sought the aid of | 
the Abbe Blaise Pascal, a Jesuit priest, | 
author ‘Night Thoughts,’ and one of the 
most accomplished mathematicians of any | 
age. Pascal solved the problem, and in 
doing so en n ‘ja ed the ‘doctrine of proba- 
bilities,’ or laws governing so-called 
chances. Upon this depend not only the 
laws governing insurance of all kinds, but} 
also the laws governing the motions of 
planets in space, and, in fact, all astro- 
nomical science. 

This doctrine or theory Pascal iliustrated 
Ly the throwing of dice. Whena single die 
s thrown the chance of turning up an ace is | 
precisely one out of six, or one out of the} 
total nuinber of sides or faces. 


games 








But if a} 
large number of throws are made, it will 


be found that each face will be turned up 
au equal number of times. From this 
Pascal laid down the proposition that 


results which have happened in any given 
number of observed cases will again happen 
under similar circumstances, provided the | 
numbers be sufficient for the proper work- 
ing of the law of average. 

Thusthe duration the life of a single 
individual is one of the greatest uncertain- 
ties, but the duration, or rate of mortality, 
of a large number of individuals may be 
predicted with great accuracy by compari- 
son with the observed results among a 
sufficiently large number of persons of | 
similar ages, occupations, and ciimatic 
influences. 


Some Tall Flag-Poles. 


The special train bearing the ten big 
logs destined for the fiag-poles for the 
Washington Worla’s Fair building at Chica- 
go, says the Spokane Review, will be runin 
three sections of fourteen cars each. Each 
of the logs equals the length of seven flat 
cars, though they are loaded in such a man- 
ner that the weight is carried by twoof the 
cars. With the «xception of the two 
largest, the logs are placed two together on 
the cars; but it was impossible to load the 
two largest in that manner, owing to their 





enormous weight. The two end cars of 
the sections will support the load on a 
raised block working on a pivot. Phe | 


other cars will be empty, and the logs will} 
extend over them above the cap-floors. 

This arrangement is necessary, owing to | 
the curves inthe road. When the train is | 
on the curve, the firs: and last cars of the | 
section will of course not be in the same | 
straight line, and, if the logs were support | 
ed by all the cars, it would be impossible 


to round the curves without breaking | 
either the logs or the cars. To overcome 


this difficulty, the movable blocks on the 
two end cars are brought into play, and, 
while the empty cars curve around a bend 
in the track, the pivuts are also turned, 
permitting the logs to always retain the 
same relative position with respect to each | 
other. Onsharp curves the middle of the 
load will be entirely clear of the cars at the 
centre of the section, and will lie parallel 
to a tangent drawn at the outer edge of the 
curve. When the curve is passed, the 
pivots again throw the logs back to their 
original position. 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect ( TRUSSES, 





| OBESITY BELTS, 
2 ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Fitting | “TORY IN USE. 
DR. PHELPS. 


THK MOST SATISFAC- 
20 Tremont Si., Under Boston Museum. 


garment seamed 


j BOSTON COMMON W EALTH. ae vakesn 
WESTERN MORTGAGES AND BONDS 
COLLECTED. 

Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


More than $2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers 
and individual cliente. Gur Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. 


Charges reasonable. 


THE CITY REAL E 


Send for Circulars and references. 


STATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Maas. 


FOR 


EASTER. 


THE RUGBY 


SCHOOL SUITS, 


Ages 41 to 16 Years, 


Price $5.00. 


Made from soft Scotch All- 
Wool Fabrics, in all the new 


colorings. 


each 
throughout 
with Linen, double stitched and 
taped, with re-enforced seat 
and knees, making the strong- 
est and most desirable Boys’ 
Suit ever offered to the public. 

Every suit warranted, and a 
new one given in exchange for 
one that rips. Cloth for repair- 
ing with every suit. Extra 
trousers, 1-50. 


BLACK DRESS SUITS 


(FOR CONFIRMATION), 


$5.00 TO $20.00. 


STANDARD 
CLOTHING CO., 


395 Washington St. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Cut double-breasted, 


Parties will leave Boston as follows fer 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


No.1. April 24. 82 Days’ Trip through 
Colorado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

No. 2, April 24. 75 Days’ Trip, the same 
as No. |, but omitting Alaska. 

iO. ¢ ril2%. 69 Days’ Trip through 
aoe bileinee Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connec- 
tion with either of these excursions. 

No. 4, May 24. 52 Days’ Trip across the 
Continent and to Alaska, outward by the Cana- 
dian Pacifle Railroad, and homeward through the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Each of these tours includes 4 week at the 
Columbiaa Exposition. 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Spec- 
ial Vestibuled Trains, with Dining-Cars 
and all other first-class appointments. 


» World’s Fair Columbian Fxposi- 
ole. Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains with 
Boston for Chicago daily 
A week at the Raymoad & 
opposite the Fair 


Dining Cars will leave 
during the summer. 

Whitcomb Grand Hotel, J 
Grounds, will be included in the tickets. 


ag Send for Gencriptive book, mentioning the 


particular tour desire 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


296 Washington St., (Opposite School St. ) 


SECURITY 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS. 


Prudent Business Men 
Will Place 
Copies of Trial Balances 


and other tmportant business papers 


(which may be required in an emergency) 
outside of their own offices in a Safe in 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Company 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equl- 
table Building. 


The peace of mind thus obtained ts 
worth the cost of a safe many times over. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President. 


BOSTON IN FLAMES 


Insure your Books and Papers by pro- 
curing a First-Class Fireproof Safe. 


THE DAMON SAFES 


Preserve thetr contents in all the large 
fires. The best is none too good. 


The Damon Safes protect more capital than the 
Safes of any other manufacturer in the world. 


The Damon Safe and Iron Works Co., 
108 and 110 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


$1,000 IN PRIZES. 


WHO WILL WIN ONE? 


THE RAGES OF MAN 


PROVOKINGLY CLEVER! 


The most fascinating game invented. 
goes wild over it. 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 
32 Other Prizes. 
SEND me prissas FOR GAME. 


THE KARNAC COMPANY, 


130 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


New French Restaurant 


NOW OPEN, 


27-29 HAYWARD PLACE. 


Table d’hote served from 11.30 A. M.to3 P. M,, 
and from 5.30 to 3.30 P. M., 75c., with half bottle 
table claret; 60c. without wine. 


Everyone 













Restaurant a la carte all day. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS. 
ARTHUR DREYFUS, Proprietor. 
Formerly with H. Marliave. 

PATTERNS 
12 In order to introduce 

“The Modern Que@n” 

a large 16 page 64 col- 
umn illustrated magazine, _— of the Pp 
lished), into many thousand new homes at once 
we make the following unparalleled offer: We will 
send it one year on trial for only 25 cents, and 
give as premium an elegant Stamping Outfit con- 
taining 72 full size, beautiful and artistic patterns. 
First copy of the paper and Stamping Outfit sent 
by return mail. This is the best genuine offer 
of the 19th Century, so improve the opportunity 
while you have a chance. 
Modern Queen Co., 1123 Center St., New Haven, 


MASSACE 


Miss A. W. BALDWIN, 
Copley Square, Room 9%. 
Miss Baldwin will promptly respond to calls by mail. 


Pierce Building, 


ANCWOUNNE 


Made from an old one at HODGES’ BLEACH- 
ERY, 11 Winter Street, Boston. Bring your old 
Straw, Chip or Leghorn Hats and Russian Hair 
Bonnets Spring Styles now ready. 
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‘BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 














SPECIAL SALE 


Of Artistic 


WALL PAPERS. 


We Shall Sell at Cost for Sixty 
Days 
All goods left over from last season. 


We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from 
the best manufacturers, which we guarantee to 
sell lower than any other house in New England. 


TT. EF. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, - - Boston, Mass. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 





—$— 


LETHE. 
(ON COMING ACROSS AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH.) 


BY W. G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 
Sue or Beas or Isabel? 

Which it is I cannot tell. 

Isabel had golden hair 

(Gut then Sue’s was full as fair). 
Here's a lock she gave to me, 
With a sprig of rosemary. 

Sue or Bess or Isabel? 

Which it is | cannot tell. 


Isabel or Sue or Bess? 

Let me make at least a guess. 
These are Bess's eyes of blue 
(Isabel's were azure too). 
How could I those eyes forget, 
They are looking at me yet. 
Isabel or Sue or Bess? 

Let me make at least a guess 


Beas or Isabel or Sue? 

Hang it all, I wish i knew! 

Sue had lips of cherry red 

(Bess has kissed a rose that bled), 

Listen! there’s a whisper low 

From those lips of long ago. 

It ls— Ah! the curtain falls— 

Amy from the garden calls. 
—[Harper’s Weekly. 


THE CHALDEAN'’S BALL. 


‘*But, oh, my son! Oh, light of mine 
eyes!” exclaimed my friend Eli Effendi as 
we sat smoking together on the balcony 
outside wy bachelor quarters at Aberdeen 


one Autumn evening, ‘there is a cloud 
over your spirit. You neither smile nor 


jest. Where is thy blithe heart, thy win- 
some way? Some evil besets thee. Tell 
thy servant that he may fend it from thee 
A thousand leagues distant, 1 knew that 
thou wert unhappy. I knew, andlo! | 
am here.” Yes, he was present and very 
much at home too; though I would have 
as soon expected to see the Sphinx in a 
front pew at St. Simon's as Eli Effendi 
puffing his narghile among my scant pen- 
ates. During my official connection with 
the International Court of Egypt I had met 
him in singular fashion and rendered 
service to him. It had happened in this 
wise. 

One evening I was sailing on the Red 
Sea in aclumsy sort of lugger, with two 
useless natives as crew. The waters were 
tumultuous, a thickening haze obscured 
vision; we were making land at utmost 
speed. Frantic cries and gesticulations 
from my men called my attention to an 
object bobbing up and down off our port 
bow. For all the world it resembled a 
great Chinese idel in its cross-legged 
serenity. As it grew more distinguishable 
and uncanny my superstitious helpers 
would have changed course and fled before 
the wind over the waste into the approach- 
ing night, but I would not. So they cast 
themselves into the bottom of the boat, 
drawing their garments over their heads, 
groaning and chanting and shouting ‘Bis- 
maliah.”’ 


‘tAnd where were you going? And what 
happened to you?” 

“I know your name,” he replied, ‘‘be- 
cause I have knowledge. I was going 
whither we are bound. Nothing happened 
to me because nothing ever bappens. 
Question not; be content that you have 
a one who will repay a thousand- 
old.” 

During my stay at Alexandria I often 
saw Eli Effendi, who was supposed to be a 
secret agent of the Sublime Porte; and in 
mauy waysI received benefits and privi- 
leges which I traced to his influence. He 
was a mystery to me, and, asl found on 
inquiry, to-all others. Foreigners simply 
knew, as I did, that he was wealthy and 
powerful. Natives avoided questioning. 
The most I could glean was a whisper 
accompanied by shrugs that Eli Effendi 
was one of the initiated. 

In appearance, also, was Eli Effendi mys- 
terluus. He wore the garb of a Turk of 
high rank, but whether he was Copt, Mos- 
lem, Jew, or Hindu no one seemed to know. | 
He spoke all languages with a like perfec- 
tion. He seemed a man of fifty, and, of 
course, was pale and sombre of face, with 
a black curly beard end unfathomable 
Png in which glowed sparks of greenish 

re. 

Such had been my meeting, and such was 
the man who now xat beside me, whom, 
since my return to Aberdeen, I had well- 
nigh forgotten until, a week previous, to 
my amazement I had come upon him, the} 
centre of attraction at Mrs. Buillon’s 
recention, as calm and impertuarbable os he 
had floated on the raging waters over Pha- 
raoh's discomfitare. Aberdeen society bad 
claimed him as her very own on his arrival. 
That this stranger insisted op spending 
much of his time, despite such fascinations, | 
with one of as little consequece as myrelf | 
showed his friendly interest, as now did 
his his inquiries as to my melancholy. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I replied. 

‘‘A people most peculiar are you West- 
e:ners,’ he cuntinued. ‘You don’t know | 
when you do know; ard when you think | 
you know, you doa’t. 
and childish. 
ideas and beliefs; some you wheel jn trun- | 
dles, others you tock carefully away in| 
bed. Now I comprehend the cause of your 
sighirg, never fear. 

‘It's tbat pretty little Patty Van Etten 
whom you love, and who returns the sentl- 
ment; as if, indeed, that made any differ- 
ence. Were we in my own country I 
would buy her for you gladly, but here the | 
purchaser tn the matrimonial market must 
be the taker and have a well--ettied repu- | 
tation for wealth, ard that you lack, my | 
poor fellow. But what then? You are 
young, gallant, talented; a lawyer with a 
fine practice. Why should you not marry 
this fair creature since such you imagine is 
your whim of a moment?” 

‘‘Her parents obj: ct. 
views. Theirs is an old, proud family 
running back to the first days of Aberdeen. | 
They do not con-ider me her equal by birth. | 
Besides, it was long since arranged 
between the Van Ettens and the Stuynes 
that young Rudolph Stuyne shall marry 
Patty.” j 

‘‘What! That imbecile who grins alike | 


staff hetween his teeth as if for nourish-’ 
ment?” 
I nodded assent. 








assisted emigrants, and so indefinite that 
; each year must possess the obscurity of an 


age to preserve its tenuity, why then it with goldthread and jewels, and for the! Aladdin’s lamp!” 


of the sea, and far below these atoms, 
which indeed may once have been worlds, 
they ranked themselves. The Van Ettens 
and the Stuynes! If they could only see 
themselves as I do see them they would not 
be so anxious to join their lofty lines. Ho! 
ho! and they shall, too; he! he! Never 
despair, oh, friend of my later years. You 
relieved me from an embarrassment, and 
Eli is not ungrateful. You are sure of this 
maiden’s worth?” 

‘She is an an angel!” 

‘‘Hom! Angels who possess the universe 
are not lingering in Aberdeen. But she 
has the eye of goodness and a houri’s 
smile. ‘ell her to trust and wait. And 
so, good-night. Go thou to tranquil slum- 
ber, and [ to meditation.” And my friend 
Eli Effendi left me perplexed by his words 
and astonished at his mirth, for he was a 
grave man and dignified. 

After this I saw Eli Effendi daily, indeed, 
for everybody must need see everyone in 
Aberdeen; still he seemed to shun me. 
Gradually a pleasurable, tantalizing, exas- 
perating rumor spread through Aberdeen. 
That guest, whose presence bad so stirred 
civic pride, appreciating the unexampled 
courtesies shown him—than which the 
salons of Europe know none more chaste— 
was about to reciprocate by an entertain- 
ment unique. It was to be a recep*ion, 
banquet, ball, cotillion, what not, indeed, 
concluding with an exhibition of Eastern 
magic wonderful to behold. 

The w alth of Orm z and and Ind was to 
be straioed to fulfill the msgnuificence befit- 
ting such an occasion. Tears and heart- 
burnings followed tha issuance of the invi- 
tations, for many were not called and but 
few were chosen. Despite Eli Effendi’s ex- 
pansive regard for me I was therefore sur- 
prised to receive aservere and simple card 
from him requesting my presence on the 
evening of the 18th inst., at St. Gililian’s 


| Hall—as surprised, doubtless, as a camp 


follower at being sammoned iuto the coun- 
cil of commanders. 
It was a few days before this entranc- 


ing event that [ ventured to call at the Van | 
You are unformed | Eitens, and for a brief blissful moment I | 
You make puppets of your | saw my Patty alone: i found her distraught | 


and melanctioly. 

“Ob, Ralph!" she cried. “You need 
never come. There is no hvpe for us. 
Papa insists on a speedy marriage between 
Rudolph and me. He has become quite 
dafton the subject, and pretends to have 
discoverec that our Gold Moidore came 
from the Stuynes. That old Moidore, | 
wish it were in the bottom of the sea, that 
I do.” 

Here Mi-tress Patty had recourse to 
tears which I strove to al'ay, though 
sghast at the enormity of her words. For 


the Gold Motdore of the Van Ettens was | 


the Palladium of that family. It had des- 
cended from generation to generation as a 


|most precious heirloom, and was piously | 
They have other | believed to be the source and maintenance | 


of their greatness. Where it originally 
came from, why it hadn’t been spent, and 
what had caused the tradition, no one of 
them knew; for owing to educational 
limitations there were no records of their 
early days. 


The evening of the 18th came and great 


at feast and funeral, aod holds bis walking | was the roll of carriages through ut Aber- | golden Moidore. 


deen. St. Gillian’s Hail was a glitter of 
lights and a bloom of flowers. The floor 


| was a plain of glass meet for the tripping | each one for once at least was taugot ie 
*‘Why, we would keep him without the of fairy feet which soft music voluptuous- | worth of his descent, we saw naugot 


gates of the city. How you children imi- ly invited. Every appointment was worthy | eyes resplendent with lov: and happiness 
tate your elders! The first days of Aber-|ofanabob. I noticed, however, one odd-| There came atransient darkoess and tet 
deen! Why, but yesterday it was sand- ity. The stage was carefully veiled by a | the normal brilliancy, avd tlere stood Bl 
plain, not worth a string of beads. Pride eurtainof spotiess white. On reference to | Effendi near the entrance with nods ss 
of race is at best ridiculous; for what is the order of dancing, I found at its conclu- | smiles speeding the departing guests Tw 
the history of man but a record of mistakes sion the announcement: ‘‘A Reminiscence | vld guard faltered not. Though lips Were 


}and crimes? But when that pride 1s based of Olden Days.” Perhaps, after all, there | pale and eyes flashed ominously, 
,on the founding of a provincial town by was truth in the ramor about the exhibi- | courteous wordsand gra 


tion of Oriental magic. 
Eli Effendi, arrayed ina robe gorgeous 


On we bowled bravely. A whiffof most | becomes pitiab'e. There is nothing more first time inmy acquaintance separate from 


fragrant Latakia floated by me. As we 
gained the idol Isaw that it wasa man 
dressed in an Eastern robe, which out- 
spread about him and seemingly sustained 
him, for he rode like acork, puffing the 
while on a narghile and exhaling vast 
volumes of smoke from his mouth and 
nostrils. As we swept by I reached out 
and just caught the tassel of the stranger’s 
fez. The cap clung like the bell of an 
airpump. With infinite difficulty I man- 
aged to drag its owner aboard and to keep 
my careening craft from capsizing. 

I aroused my crew from dormant sa- 
laams into action by a few vigorous kicks, 
and, when we were favorably nearing 
shore and they were actually doing some- 
thing, I turned tomy peculiar flotsam. He 
was seated quite comfortably on the 
thwart, not half as wet as it seemed he 
should have been, and still burning incense 
to the god of meditation. 

“‘[ thank Mr. Ralph Baive for assisting 
me,” he said in excellent English. ‘Not 


right, but it was slow and quite damp and 
my narghile needed refilling. By the way, 
d» you smoke?” And from the folds of 
his robe he drew acigar whose aroma 
might have thrilled the soulsof the faith- 
fulin Calaya. te 47.8 4.8 

‘“*How do you know my name?” I gasped. 


jignorant or insignificant than the child 
|who cries for the moon, except the one 
‘who believes that in a bit of glittering 
paper he holds it.” 

**That’s all very well,” I retorted. “But 
the fact remains that there are distinctions 
here that favor Radolph and prejudice me. 
One may deplore the habit of cannibals, 
but that may not deter them from cracking 
one’s bones.” 

‘*And thine own people?” 


‘They have been humble farmers for in my melancholy—I and my little Patty, I | 
many generations, tilling a small farm in think, for those who paused to comment | 


this country: 
prosperous. 
that the first Ralph Baine who settled here 


thrifty, honest, but never 


was the younger son of a great English banquet was served. 


his narghile, received his guests with an 
aplomb which spoke volumes for Eastern 
fatalism. 

The evening passed tamely for me. Eli 
Effendi was engrossed with hospitable 
duties. Once he winked significantly, but 
how significantly [could not imagine. It 
is depressing to watch a whirlin which one 
has no part,to behold gayety from the 
tower of isvlation and to hear laughter but 
not its provoking jest. Truly, I was alone 


pronounced it the most enjoyable occasion 


Ihave heard my father say of their lives. 


And this exuberance increased when the 
Verily, Vitellius, 


family, and had served under Marlborough who consumed an empire, knew no. like 


with honor. 
years ago.” 
“Two hundred years! 


But that was nearly 200 luxury. 


The rarest viands, the richest 


wines. Those who cared ‘to discuss the 


Tis but asingle subject afterward, and they were few, 


wink of the eyelids of the elephant that blamed these celestial beverages for the un- 
upholds the world; and yet here it serves natural glamour of the concluding event. 
not only to aggrandize but to diminish. For when the strains of the last waltz had 
but that I would have gotten along al ) And there are no fogs in this Bevtiaeither. died away aud one looked at another in 

The air is clear; the nights areresplendent wonder as to what would follow, the lights 
with stars under which these pygmies dare grew dim, yet iridescent. 


strut. Look at me. 


Am I not courteeus 


and considerate to all men? And yet I can on which the guests 
trace my ancestry back over 6,000 years to themselves with graces not their own. 


the Chaldean dynasty. 


But my kindred delicious incense permeated the air, bring- 


Servants placed divans facing the stage, 
instinctively arranged 


A 


adored the heavens, and studied the sands ing dreamy sloth and contentment. Reality 


—————— _ AN gy 
yielded to ideality; yet tho»: = 
new perceptions, and ends Lert 
that ‘A Reminiscence, of oan Tea 
would reveal affairs « the "dey any 
they might have bee: 7 Were, wat 

Softly floated the simn, 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and the t™ @ 
spotless curtain faded away. whe? ee 
of desolation! <A }) 11 ASS Steps 
flowing river, @ sandy sore jt Witte 
huts; beyond these, sparsely ed DY a fey 
more dun than green: and esr ‘ile 
the endless sweep of gloomy ¢._. *0m 
the people, the gaun —_—_ Be 
who were watching on that en em 
longing and regret lbete. woe 
the land from which t ad hee tt te 
ed for its good, dea; mr ~ Ati, 
begrudging each his « f tha att aad 
supplies! Was this found 
Utopian State! Wer etn Pee 
ners of an exalted ci) ao forer 

Scene succeeded sc; i iow 
one dull, cheerless Grader” We 
setilement grew; but ie ie 
meagre, how petty aan 
necessities, not comf I ee 
upon clay. The rain fell yoo, 
Swine wallowed in the py ge. 
through the lanes dogs worrie ‘ Phin. 
natives who had bart: eee 
for baubles. Nothing A to 
piring; a stupid folk s tae — 
ble with a growl, and { s le ett 
and envy the only a ration of ae 
misery. _ 
| Gradually, too, the spectators hoes. 
recognize their ancesto:s, and ¢ a 


downcast glances, w ning 
what flerce hopes that worse p 

to others. A Schen 
pack of furs on his back, savagely chewiss 
on the band pressed against his chin 
Staats hastened on with a ty me 


,’wWw i 


The stragglers around the tavern, op aa 
post was scrawled the name of Ba * 
slunk away as the B shop's fore-father 
hustled through the narrow entrance gia 
great boots and clanking sidearms for be 
was a buccaucer in whose very glances 
there was viole ce. But whois he who 
plods doggedly along, king neither t 
| the right nor to the lett, as if appr ating 
his disgrace and meaning to endare 3 
Even the little children t at him ang 
lcry, ‘*Stuyn,” ‘‘Stuyn,” forhis name tgs 
become a synomym for his degrading off 
—that of hangman. 

Mrs. Van Etten gasps and shodders gag 
looks with scorn at her |ate grenadler cog 
panion, wh.le she draws Patty clow 

|her. Rudolph, in bis consternation, tees 


| 
rief triams 


the ferrule of hiscane. © 
|}Ob, scorn, soon to yearn fi 
| At the very next change in | 
goria a Van Etten is seen bound t te 
whipping post, on whose bared back the 
|**Stuyn” lustily piles his cat. Apdall the 
people cry *‘Thief!” and jeer as the poor 
wretch is bundled into bis rags sod set 
|free. Free, but homeless, penniless, aod 
famished among a heartless folk. Yet, no. 
A stranger advances toward him, a gallsot 
| young stranger, with cock+d hat and siikes 
| hose, with rapier and splendid baidre 


or sympatay 


e phaptesm 


’fis my ancestor, the svidier, the im 
|Ralph Baine. He disdains not the ow 
| stretched hand, but into its clutch dropss 


| [ looked at Patty and Patty looked at me, 
|and though the spectacle continued unt 


there were 





ful salutations 

| How delightful!” ‘How unigae!” “How 
|comme-il faut!” Surely you must posse 
**How harmed, I's 

sure!” ‘How recherche!” “Could soy‘nins 
‘have been more an fait?” © We are so muck 
indebted to yon!” were \'s v8 odictory. 
But the two grenadiers ¢ o- a 

ole 


passed, and one whisperes ° 
| the other hissed, ‘‘Hangms ae 
| s*Come home with us, my Soy, Seen 
|Mr. Van Etten, taking 

to show you the golden 

As I bade our host farewt 
again, and this time! 


ny arm 
Moidore.” 


bed 
he wins 


prehended is 





kindly significance. —[Vee York Jima 
. a ¢ thec ommence 
The principal speakers ! Thomas W- 


ment of Boston Universit} a 
Baker of Eastville, Va, 204 


Annie I. Het- 
r seh 
sey of West Hingham. 1 s muc 


ite 
muca @ 


. : nt. because 
terest in Mr. Baker's appo' years Of 
he is a negro, born in slavery 0 "ig 
His father and six uncies Wr’. olf 
Union army. When he ws -* 2 sessed 8 


he could read and write § Li the Bile 
slight knowledge of geogzrs)"?:” 





and the rudiments of arithme! ©: an 
to Hampton school, then t Monat Now be 
and thence to Boston Univer=*\¥: al scbool 
will go through the Yale theo03'™ "as 
and afterwards devote bis °° © *" 
ren in the South. 
ton Ol) wil 
You need not despair! SalvstiOl “ose 


heal your burnt arm without * 
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Athletics for Girls. 
-etty feats of skill and 
; safe for girls to under- 





greagt) WO". ekating or rowing are, 
aske a8 TICIDE eas open to accident 
pat whe” » ooh writes Mrs. Arthur 
gs any Se ‘Har Young People. Phat 
prooks 12 1ttempting them, for 
3 po reason *"" e is shadowed by a 
every presen reader would do well 
gsoger, OU ott se to herself never to 
' me . : vat light gymnastics 
adett 


{ er muscles are evenly 
r anh for her age and her 


ee y under the direction 
weight, 89 son. Tbe travelling 
fan es .e horizontal bar and 


this 


ings and feats 


a should be put on 


ental note-book. 
7 is cularly desirable for 
a ¢» a strong girl who has 


mar’ simi 
every Zul 


s\ 


alerepites ithletics the risk Is not 
been Well tra the gymnasium, her 
great Bxce : from jumping well, 
fress pre vo nstances it is perhaps 


cogheoan tert. form of exercise for her. 
epg poe mping from a height, 
eine | mp in which it is 
. es roperly, or the whole 


. ck. Evenin dropping 
a a the horizontal bar, if 
TT eieme on Y toes (that is, with the 
a” ony with your knees bent, 
ee di aniekly see Whata great advantage 
phe w the right way of 
sae » things, because you will not 
Mee legst jar as you rise easily to your 
, rht ai , 
W > q girl has had sufficient practice in 
ot evinnastics, she will fad it of great 
tty evia work on the horizontal ladders, 
beasleg by ber hands from the rungs of 
‘ 


, mattress, and carrying 








abe ladder, aDOV 
a sack ward or forward in different 
rs across the room 
To make an a as it is called’ is not 
st al! difficult, but it should be put io the 
ri's reserve list of feats, only to be per- 
fo’ ler care of some one experi- 
oced in gympasium work, and so should 
sroing somersaults between the riugs. 
imbing, however, is quite safe and o 
reat advantage, and hanging from a luw 
tr with the head down is also safe and 
wd exercise, particularly if itis done by 
one k tus say the left one— 
ur, and passing the other over 
ft foot and n under the bar. It is 
possible to fall from this position, 
can easi!y raise your body to take 
{the bar again with your hands 
, you want t 
It is scarcely necessary to caution girls 
agaiusi \he sort of work that over-develops 
muscles and makes them hard and not 
elastic, but duless a girl needs an unusual 
amount of exercise to keep her in good 


health, she does not want to work her 
Moscles until they are prominent and ugly. 
Health is better than beauty, however, and 
if (hat sad result should attend some girl's 
tercise she can easl!y console herself with 
that thought, and in remembering how few 
ate ber headaches and her colds, and hew 
mue time she has to waste on such 
iscomforts. 

The girl of to-day can rejoice that those 
‘aony, lackadaisical Clarissas and Belindas 
tod Arabellas, whose delicacy and helpless- 
bess Were he!d for the admiration of 
var great- grandmothers, have safely passed 
ver the border into the land of the ridicu- 
ous. We can laugh at them now as we 
wear our sensible shoes, and try our best 
0e What they would have called rudely 
Maltby, with their strange idea of what 
wes Deautiful and proper. 


How the Ocean Became Salt. 


4 paper read 
Ve Victoria Tus 


Prof. Edward Hill before 
ce ne la tute, on ‘How the Waters 
ey cean Became Salt, is summarized 
“ the Loud n Standard as follows: From 
, wiry into (he character and affinities 
een tms Of past geological 
Searar cn was justified that the 
TS of the can Must have been salt 

7 geological times, but it by 
means foll wed that they were as fully 
~vheg those of the present day. 7 
ous Were tWO ways by which they 
‘or the salinity of the ocean 

cee © ry early periods of geo- 
Primeval wat a » by supposing that the 
Segerdae tet J were Saturated with acid 
4'Ch were held in suspension in the 
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Y8por surron, “i 

Smee x the incandescent globe; 
, “Sen na the salinity resulted from 
les of the x that by which salt 
Bethonens eat day had been formed. 
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sillicates, and carbonates. The sediments 
were precipitated over the bottoms of the 
lakes, and the water, being carried off into 
the atmosphere in the fourm of vapor as far 
as it entered, left behind the dissolved in- 
gredients. These necessarily augmented in 
quantity, and ultimately the waters of the 
lakes became saturated with salts and 
carbonates, which were then deposited. 

The ocean was a closed lake of enormous 
magnitude, and they were thus brought to 
the conclusiou that the saltness of the sea 
might have originated in very much the 
same way as had that of the Dead Sea, 
Lake Oroomiah, or the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah, and many others which possessed io 
common the characteristic 
outlet. When the great envelope of vapor 
which surrounded the incandescent globe 
began to condense upon its cooling surface, 
the resulting waters, though containing, as 
Dr. Serry Hunt supposed, acid gases, 
were destitute of saline ingredients, 

The process of salinification began with 


of having no! 


the first streams which entered the seas 
from the bordering uplands, and this 
proce-s carried on throughout the long | 


ages preceding the silurian period, brought 
the waters to a condition suited to sustain 
the life of forms of inhabitants representa- 
tive of those who inhabited the ocean at the 
present day. These long ages might be 
supposed to include, not only the archiean 
and azoic periods, but that during which 
the first crust was in course of formation 
over the incandescent globe. 


Mrs. L. B. Walford finds her other 
literary work so pressing that she will 
write no more London letters to the Critic. 
Mrs. Walford’s predecessor as London cor- 
respondent of The Critic was Mr. W. E. 
Heoley; her successor is Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, author of ‘Alfred Tennyson: A 
Stady of His Life and Work,’ a rising 
young writer, an Oxford man, twenty-six 
yearsof age. 





A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 


A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
assimilation because part- 
ly digested before taken. 
Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and all other 
wasting diseases. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 

















Carlvle Gut Cavendish 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaum. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


273 WASHINGTON ST. 


JOHN CONLON & CO.. 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES : 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants am 
Druggists. 
Send for Price List. 


HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 
549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


DOGS, Attending Dr. Edward C. Beckett, 


Dr. Daniel D. Lee, 
50c. | S47se°D8:) nr Wilbert Soule. 








Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made night | feet, 30 choice fruit trees. 


and day, Telephone, 992 Tremont. 


| 


BOSTON — COMMONWEALTH. 


catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 estates, 


dally, fare} ‘{ cents, pleasantly situated cottage 
of 5 rooms with basement kitchen, piazza, stable 
and sheds clapboarded and paloted, garden vt 
one acre with choice collection fruit, corner of 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading 


gage at 5 per cent. 


REAL ESTATE 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., | 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 centsin stamps for llustrated 


Will Exchange for a Small Farm. 


Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M. R.R. 66 trains 


Square. Price $2,100. $1000 can remain on morte 


In the Fine Old Town of Wellesley. 


Sold to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 
fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soll for vegetables, bor- 
dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un- 
finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. 
Price, $4000 ee 

i. An Attractive Old Homestead. @& 
_Fine walks and drives in every direction, 63 
acres, level and free from stones, enough wood 
and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 large 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both in good repair Price 
$4,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 
Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 


Auburndale. 


Queen Anne honse, 7 high studded rooms, fin 
ished in cypress, bath room, furnace, bay win- 
dow, plazza on front and side, rooms well fur- 
vishea, black walnut, antique oak and ash furni- 
ture, curtains, carpets, etc., all included, Shade 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 





from station. Price only $3,600. 600 cash. 
Melrose. 


2 story Queen Anne house, 7 rooms anu vath- 
room, large lot s0.0 feet, with fruit, good neigh- 
vorhood, price only $3000, terms to suit; lalso 
building lot 6000 feet on corner of two good streets, 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. 





Newtonville., 


A fine corner lot containing 10,500 feet, with 
fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 15 rooms 
snd bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, electric 
ells and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well built house 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500, 


{Am Artist's Home. 


At West Roxbury with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit 
for home use, French roof cottage, 8 rooms and 


vath, hotand cold water, furnace, plazza, bay | 
window, fine shade trees, stavle and conservatory. | 
| 


Price, $4,%°0, or will exchange for a farm. Geo. 


H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St. 


Cambridge. 

Four nearly new houses, 8 tenements, 5 rooms 
and bath each, built in most thorough manner, 
rented for $1296 a year; 16,000 feet of land. 
#16,0.0. Will exchange tor a farm. 


Lisbon, N. If. 

On the outskirts of the village, lesa than ya 
mile from station, 2 story Queen Anne house 
bullt in 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, 
furnace, 2 bay windows, 2 piazzas, the house is 
finished in hardwood oak, ash and whitewood, 


} 
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New York & New England 


Vin NEW YORK AND 


3.40 P. M, 
9.00 P. M. 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. 
between Boston and Willimantic. 

coach; $1.00 
fesired. 
carrying passengers. 
ind heated by steam. 
unsurpassed service. 


15 


RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTER. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
This train carries through Parlor Cars, 

Dining Car 
Fare $5.00 in 
extra if chair in Parlor Car ts 
Unlimited capacity on this train for 
The cars are lighted by ras 
No extra charge for this 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 


Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 


J. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 


A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan’y 7, 1803, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 


TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6.4 
.) 


A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Albany. 
EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


A.M. 
‘ Troy. 
1 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ om 5 Parlor Car to Troy. 

x Al 


.M. LY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 


e I 
3, Care to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line. 
6 45 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
‘ 


Chicago. 
1] 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
' to Troy‘ 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION to 
8,00 treal. 


-A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
Care to Montreal. 


3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
‘ PM NIGHT EXPRE 
P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
7. 30 to Montreal. wad 
* Daily. POR get 2 err 


Yt «oor 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 
cation. 


Mon 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Maas. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 


cost $2,750to build, garden of 44 acre with fruit, | the city pass the door every fev, seconds. 


bordered by the Amonoosuc, grand 
good neighborhood. Price $2600. Kasy terms, or 
will exchange for a residence near Boston. 


Farm and Mill Property. 


With a good waterpower, 35 acres in the village, 
K mile from station, churches, schools, etc., rich 


soil, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and | 


team, cream sold at creamery in the village, 
plenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair, 
caaeduct water, house 9 rooms, fire lawn and 
shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 
grist and cider mill, 25 horse power wheel, 11 feet 
nead and fall. 
tor, Athol, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing. 
ton St. 
Good Farm 16 Miles Out, 


Ten minutes walk from depot, 50 acres, tevel 
and free from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, keeps 8 
head stock, good orchard, 800 cords standing 
wood, brook runs through; 1% story house & 
rooms, painted and blinded, an old house of 4 
rooms, 2 barns, with celiar, silo, all in good 
repair. Price $3000. One half cash. 

Chelsea. 

Well located corner lot 12,384 feet, 2); story 
slated roof house, 14 rooms 9 feet studded, furnace, 
hot and cold water, ete. Price $10,500, will ex- 
change for a farm or business. ° 





| 


Newtonville, 
Attractive residence with 17,170 feet of land, 
corner two good streets, 2)¢ story slate roof, 
13 rooms, all modern conveniences, Price $5500, 


| or will exchange for 4 farm. 


Framingham. 


Including stock and tools, 20 acres, bordered by 
the Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 
and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and 


and blinded, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed, 


i 
| 
| villa e, fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted 
' 
| 


hennery and shop, price $2000, including horse, 
3 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
cart and al! farming tools. 


Grand Ocean View. 


Must be sold to settle estate, §¢ acres at Hyan- 
nis, bordered by a pond filled with fish, ten min- 
utes walk from good beach, etation and village, 
excellent buildings built by a retired ship master 
of best material; cost $6000; « story house, 12 
large high rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 

|carriage house, shed and hennery, all in good 
' repair, fine shade trees and lawn, plenty of fruit. 
Price only $2500, $500 cash. 


Melrose. 


Will exchange for a farm,7 minutes walk from 
Melrose Highiands station, 24 story Queen Anne 


scenery, | 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


‘AMERICAN HOUSE. 


Price $3200. Apply to E. 8. Proc. | 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Rates 


Boston, Mags. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 


house, 9 rooms and bath, stable with cellar, 21,000 


neighborhood. 


Price $5000; excellent 


HOTEL .. BAVARIA, 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketlera’s Restaurant 


ALE AND LACER. 


ONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


GOODRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon treet 

° Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy, 

pecial facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press 
































































Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


Roval 


CLL 


$$ P & C0. 


Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs: 


ENCLISH 


JAM. 


Per Jar. Per Doz. 


Raspberry, $0.22 $2.50 


Strawberry, | 
Black Currant, 
Apricot, 
Raspberry 

and Currant, 
Blackberry, | 


Red Currant, 
Gooseberry, 


Green Gaae, 
Damson, 
Plum, 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


S$. PIERCE & CO.. 


Importers and Grocers, 
SCOLLAY SQUARE, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 
CENTRAL WHARF. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892....923,026.000.61 
LIABILITIBS........5.00055 20,607 ,231.67 


$2,325,768.04 


vive nage, exeowmne er. OME SNOW, CHURGH & CO, 


issued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the | 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance yalues to | 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 


policies. 


Statute. 


Pamphlets. rates and values |for any age sent 


on application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 

Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


EA. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- | 
ormerly 104 and 106 Boulevard | 
du Temple, Paris France, and Union Park St., 


UTE 


tablishment. ( 
tals sity.) 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 





‘Song Classics for High Voices. 


| Vola 


| Song Classics for Low Voices. 


20 2.25 


48 2.00) 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE, 


35 Kilby St., Cor. Exchange Pl. | 





Baking 
Powder 


$1.00 


J. EDWARD HOLLIS. CHAS. H, WISE. | 
BOSTON. | 


Home Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 





Citizens’ Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 
(GENERAL AGENTS FOR MASSACHUSETTS.) 


Phoenix Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


Union Assurance Society, 
UF LONDON, ENG. 


Atlas Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


National Fire Insurance Company, | 
OF NEW YORK. 


HOLLIS & WISE, 


Books 


oF 


Vocal 
Music 








land 2. Ohotcest lyrics of modern times 


For me 10, contralto, and baritone 
In English, German, Italian, and French; 


forty best modern songs known to the world 


College Songs for Girls, 


The first comptiation ever made of the songs of 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesicy, and other universities. 


the 


HOLLIS & WISE. 








AGENTS, 
35 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 
TELEPHONE 1232, 


Choice Vocal Duets. 


An instantaneous success; thousands of copies 
already sold. 144 pages. 


| Choice Popular Alto Songs. 


| 

| The best collection of contralto songs ever pre- 
| pared. 33 songs. 
' 
| 
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Choice Sacred Solos for High Voices. 


“The modern cycler rides on air 


7 
Soprano and Tenor and races with the wind.” ’ 


The finest book of this character ever published. 


39 solos. 


Pneumatic: 


| 
| 
For Low 


> 
a 
: 
, 
a 
a 
a 
Voice. a 


Choice Sacred Solos 





Contralto and Raritone 


)} A special compilatien of high clasa devotional | 


‘ “ 
| songs. 152 pages. q 
| . Qo } 
Classic Vocal Gems—Soprano. S eed ; 
}1 classical songs, carefully selected P 
Classic Vocal Gems—Tenor. ; 
| 30 classical songs, compiled in one volume. Somebody put Columbia pneu- 
; j . . ° 

Clasaic Vocal Gems Alto. | # matic tires and bicycle wheels on J 

33 care y selected songs n e best c« . . % . 
a eit 2 rs rg ath allan tatinaa a | fa racing sulky —horses hitched § 
| Classic Vocal Gems—Baritone or Bass.| # ‘© it won—some of the horses ¢ 


24 songs, not too dificult, yet high class. 


; 
Sabbath Day Music. 
: 
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never won before — Horse racing J 
Pmen say that Columbia pneu- 
pinatic tires open era in horse4 
P speed — save the horse, save the] 
- man, don’t slew -— This same tire § 
pis one of the reasons why Colum- 4 
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Forty selections from the great oratorios, sacred | 
songs and hymnals, etc. 


‘World’s Fair Ballad Collection.’ | 


A veritable feast of melody from beginning to 


end. 38 baliads, large sheet music size; 144 o< Secunia . Jae se . « 

rl bia bicycle riders win over half} 

Any book of the above mailed postpaid on receipt of all races and why the Colum- . 
of prwe. Paper, $1; Board, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. 


bia remains the world’s standard 
guaranteed bicycle. 


All about Columbias, magnificently illus- 
trated, 
mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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LADIES | 


| wishing to have their Hats made into the Spring 
Styles can de so by bringing them to STOREK’S 
CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, 
nearly opposite Temple Place (one short filght). 





The New Harvard Song Book. 
All the new Hatvard songs of the last three 
years, with some old favorites, $1 postpaid. 


Send for descriptive catalogue of new 
Easter Music now ready. 


free at all Columbia agencies. By 
Pope Mfg. 


A445 84 5 5 2 6 2. 
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Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos | 
and Wilcox and White Seif-Piaying Symphony. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on instalments. For 
Musical Instruments, Strings, ctc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


‘OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


| 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C., H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 
i. 








> ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
iS 3233 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 





| Reranch, 5 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 
| ‘TRADE MARES. 


9 Franklin St., Bosten, Mass. 


~ MARK 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU. 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of al! kinds 
Scalds, KHurns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Piles, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or any Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the | 
Uuited States; investigate claims anywhere by 
special agent, if required; recover property ard 
| find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspno- 
lence solicited. 


Special terms to subscribers. 


: 





= MI NUN 3a 
*“KING OF PAIN.” 
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UPHOLSTERY DEP 





GRAND OPENING 


of an exclusive import 


tion of new French ang 


English Cretonnes; {. 
perb high art printing 
in both English and Freneh 
hand work. Also a bea: 
liful stock of Dimities ang 
white ground Cretonnes, 


These Cretonnes are unlike ay 
ever shown in Boston. The designs 
are EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE in 
RARE, many are CONFINED EXCL) 
SIVELY TO US. Remember this « 
an importation to our privay 
order. 

Included in the lot are delica 
colorings and attractive patterns 
for bed canopies and chambe 
hangings; also rich tapestry effees 
for cushions and couch covers 


Our prices are EXCEPTIOML 
LOW for the coming season. 


Shepard, Norwell £4, 


WINTER ST. & TEWPLEPL, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Have You Tried It? 


Rock, Rye = Hone) 


—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles 


This remedy contains Strictly Pure Rar. 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey Rock Candy = 
Honey. For elderly people itis invaluable 
and ite Toning Up Properties are remark 
The use of a small wineglass int 
half cup of water just before retiring # 
might has been found to work = 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and 
bilitated condition incident to mort — 
ly persons and ensures @ healthful # 
retreshing night’s rest. _ 

A carefal and impartial consideration : 
the foregoing facts, based on & large = 

erience of the use of the Great whee 

emedy, should induce a trial of this - 

ple, efficient and truly valuable som 
as there are many worthless preper® — 
on the market, made from ginccee 
the poorest quality of spirits. We ore 
caution the public to see that they & on 
Genuine French Cordial. Take sr 
brand. If your druggist does not ha 








t. 
and will not get it, send to me direc 
Price: Guacte $i; pints, 60c. per boitle 
For sale by all druggists. 


EDWARD HEFF ERNAS, 
Sole New England Agent, 
LYNN MASS. _ 
i r stomach. 











| * Co., Bath, N. Ripans Tabules: for scl pets 
a—°-225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. f 
a—°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. dW | 
EE a— Under the United States Hotel. 
Is the only place in ihe world 


Is sold to the Wearer 


make than anv First-Class Shoe made in the 


World. 


at nearer its cost to a@- 20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 
az7°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 


az°-45 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 











where you can buy 4 pail 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


of the 
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